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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


eeegeas 
ie preparations for Mr. Gladstone’s funeral have so far 

gone forward without a hitch. The body was sent by rail 
from Hawarden on the night of Wednesday, and lay in state 
in Westminster Hall on Thursday and Friday. It was there 
visited by vast crowds of mourners—one hundred and fifty 
thousand, it is said, on Thursday alone—whose demeanour, 
though they were disappointed by finding the coffin closed, 
was in the highest degree reverential, all observers noting the 
completeness of the silence maintained. The arrangements, 
according to the wish of the family, were almost too simple, 
the hall not being draped, and the only thing visible a 
catafalgue provided by Armenians with the sealed coffin 
upon it; but the vastness of the crowd, its silence, and the 
antique grandeur of the hall itself, made the scene a most 
impressive one. At the funeral itself to-day the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of York will walk last of the pall-bearers, and 
the remainder will be the chiefs of both parties, together 
with Lord Rendle and Mr. Armitstead, Mr. Gladstone’s most 
intimate friends. All the Princes and Princesses of the blood 
will be present in the procession, either personally or by their 
representatives, and so will the House of Lords and the House 
of Commons; but probably the most significant honour of 
all will be the demeanour of the crowd. There is no doubt 
of the genuineness and depth of the popular feeling, which 
cannot be mistaken even though it is expressed by many 
journalists in language of regrettable exaggeration. The 
latter have yet to learn apparently how greatly self-restraint 
strengthens expression. 


In the eyes of this impatient generation the war seems 
to drag, but we are not sure that it is dragging. The 
Fleets are closer together, and the plan for invading Cuba 
is passing out of the stage of preparations. To imagine that 
the Spanish Fleet is not in Santiago is to assume an amount 
of official lying which is improbable, and if it is there and the 
American squadrons outside a great naval battle may be immi- 
nent. The danger of entering the harbour may be too great, 
but if the feat is possible the American captains, unhampered 
as they are by orders, and inflamed by the popular apprecia- 
tion of Admiral Dewey’s exploit, are just the men to runa con- 
siderable risk. At the same time, they may wait until an army 
‘as landed for the attack on Havana, becanse while they wait 
Admiral Cervera cannot get out to destroy the transports. 
President McKinley and his advisers have, we think, decided 
that the opportunity of invasion must not be lost, and that they 
must avail themselves of their advantages in the way of num- 
bers, pressing forward even though the slaughter should be con- 
siderable. They will, we imagine, land fifty thousand men, 
probably at a point about two marches from Havana, and 
thenceforward pour in men as gapsarise. It is Grant strategy, 





but it ought not to fail, and the pressure of opinion is severe. 
The Americans at heart do not believe that drill can turn 
Spanish soldiers into fighters superior to themselves. 


The Spaniards appear still disposed to await the result of 
their naval operations in the West Indies, which as yet 
delight them greatly. The Cortes have publicly congrata- 
lated Admiral Cervera upon his success in slipping into 
Santiago, and on Wednesday Seftor Sagasta declared that 
the Americans “dared not” enter that port, a statement 
probably made in order to tempt the American Admirals to 
disregard carefully prepared mines. The reconstruction of 
the Cabinet has been completed, but Sefior Leon y Castillo 
does not become Foreign Secretary. His services are 
considered indispensable in Paris, either to persuade the 
French to intervene, or, which is more probable, to arrange 
terms with French financiers for the payment of the next 
coupon. There was a rumour that the Government had 
offered the Philippines or the Canaries to France as the price 
of assistance, but the stories are denied, and are certainly 
prematare. The French hardly want the Philippines, but 
the Canaries would give them an unassailable depot for their 
West African possessions. The Spanish Government is 
spending much money in improving the coast defences of 
Cadiz, Barcelona, and the Balearic Islands, and apparently 
believes that if the Transatlantic colonies are lost the war 
will be transferred to European waters. That is only 
probable in the event of America sustaining a defeat, when 
she would undoubtedly put out her whole strength in an 
endeavour to crush Spain, it might even be by invasion. 


The result of the second ballots in France has been un 
favourable to the Government. The Havas Agency, which is 
supplied from official sources, declares that M. Méline will 
have four more votes than before, but the Times corre- 
spondent, who holds no brief, assures us that the Ministerial 
majority is reduced to twelve, and those very shaky votes. 
He estimates the Moderates and the Rallied together at three 
hundred and one, the Radicals and Socialists at two hundred 
and eleven, the Conservatives at forty-nine, and the Boulang- 
ists and Anti-Semites at twenty. M.Lebon, the Minister for 
the Colonies, has been thrown out, and no one seems to doubt 
that the Ministry are terribly disappointed. They are re- 
ported, indeed, to be planning a resignation, but will probably 
take a vote from the new Chamber, in which there will be at 
least ten separate groups, whose cohesion cannot be relied 
on, except from day to day. The Government, if it con- 
tinues, will only live by the tolerance of the Conservatives, 
and if it defers to them too much, especially on clerical sub- 
jects, will be deserted by many of its own supporters. There 
is always the chance that among the new men, sixty-eight in 
number, some man who can master the Chamber may have 
been sent up, but failing that welcome apparition, the House 
will be only a heap of sand, not, be it remembered, driven into 
shape by the fear of a dissolution. The outlook for the 
Republic is, in fact, a bad one. 


On Tuesday the Queen’s birthday was celebrated in 
America with a most remarkable outburst of enthusiasm. 
Atadinner given in honour of the event by the officers at 
the camp at Tampa, the American and English flags were 
intertwined, and the bands played the national airs of both 
countries. The healths of the Queen and the President were 
drunk, and salutes were fired by a battery of artillery, and 
also by the ‘Helena,’ a United States man-of-war, and a 
telegram, which almost gave the proceedings an official 
character, was received from the Secretary for War. In the 
Senate the chaplain in his opening prayer referred to the 
Queen and her birthday in language which could not have 
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been more honorific had it been used in a Royal chapel. 
After praying that “the eminence of the Queen’s sovereignty ” 
might be maintained, the prayer concludes with the following 
words :—‘“ Knit the hearts of the two peoples who speak the 
English tongue more and more strongly together, that we 
may work out the mighty problem of the highest civilisation 
for the whole earth.” The words, like those of all extempore 
prayers, are a little weak in form, but the underlying idea is 
sound enough, and, we believe, represents, not a mere evanes- 
cent enthusiasm, but a fact. Side by side with the events 
just mentioned, it is hardly worth while to record the absurd 
proceedings of Mr. Finnerty and his friends at Chicago. 
They have, of course, a perfect right if they like to protest 
against the Anglo-Saxon Alliance, or the Equator, or the 
Gulf Stream, but we cannot honestly say that we find it easy 
to interest ourselves either in their proceedings or in Mr. 
Davitt’s marvellous statistics, which, if sound, would show 
that when Irishmen go to America, they and their children 
desert the Roman Catholic faith by the million. 


The meeting of the Austro-Hungarian Delegations, which 
ended on May 25th, revealed the fact that the violent 
differences which separate the Slav and German constituents 
of the Monarchy now extend to the region of foreign affairs. 
The Slavs utterly oppose the Triple Alliance as bringing 
nothing to the Dual Monarchy, and recommend a cordial 
understanding with Russia; while the Germans uphold the 
Triple Alliance, and make out of it an argument for their own 
ascendency in the Empire. How, they say, is Germany to 
trust an allied country which is not in German hands? 
These debates are not of much practical importance, as the 
control of foreign affairs rests exclusively with the Emperor ; 
but they show that devotion to the Triple Alliance is 
rapidly decaying in Austria-Hungary. The difficulty for 
diplomatists is to ascertain , how far popular feeling on such 
2 point would influence Imperial action, which is intended 
by the Constitution in this department to be independent. As 
a matter of fact, the Emperor and Count Goluchowski go 
their own way; but if feeling became savage it might spread 
to the Army, and then Austria would be neutralised. Several 
of the speakers, without mentioning the Army, intimated 
that this neutralisation had occurred already, but that is an 
exaggeration. If the Emperor ordered his armies tc move, 
they would move, without the smallest reference to public 
opinion. 


The Times of Thursday prints the greater part of the 
voluminous despatch in which Dr. Leyds, on behalf of the 
Transvaal Government, asserts that the British Government 
possesses no suzerain rights over the Republic. Dr. Leyds’s 
contention is that because the word “ suzerainty”’ was in the 
Convention of 1881 but was left out in the Convention of 
1884, our suzerain position has ceased to exist. Such a way 
ot approaching the question is absurd, for Dr. Leyds’s argu- 
ment could, if necessary, be met by changing the phrase and 
saying that the British Government holds the position of the 
Paramount Power. The only satisfactory way of dealing 
with the question is to look at the admitted facts. They are 
that the British Government has an absolute right of veto 
over all treaties made by the Transvaal with foreign Powers, 
This means that the British Government is the paramount 
and superior Power and the Transvaal a dependent Power: 
—ie., the Transvaal, though a sovereign State (like the 
Swiss Cantons, American States, and protected Indian 
States), is not an independent State. These being the 
facts, the question whether the name “suzerainty ” was, 
or was not expressly given up is immaterial. We think 
it probable that the name was given up, and that being so, 
the Colonial Office should be careful only to use the phrase 
paramount or superior Power. Our legal position being so 
perfectly strong and secure, it would be foolish to enter 
into an argument with the Transvaal over the matter. If, 
then, the Colonial Office is wise it will endorse Dr. Leyds’s 
despatch “? answer,” and put it away in a pigeon-hole. Dr. 
Leyds’s other point, the demand for arbitration, is, of course, 
inadmissible if it means arbitration by a foreign Power. 
If, however, the Transvaal would allow disputed points to go 
before the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, after the 
manner of Colonial controversies, there could be no sort of 
objection to the proposal. 








Tah, 
Daring the whole of the past week there have been 
persistent rumours that the West African boundary dispute 
has been at last settled, and that France gives way about 
Boussa, while we give up our claim to Nikki. That woulg 
no doubt, involve the surrender of a portion of the Lagos 
Hinterland, and so would, be a compromise favourable to 
France, but it would, we believe, be fally supported by public 
opinion here. We must not be “ bluffed ” out of our rights by 
France, but we do not wish to deal with our neighbour in g 
grudging spirit, and can afford to be generous. Meantime, 
news has reached Paris of the successful issue of the Genti} 
Mission to Lake Chad. That will be a source of satisfaction, 
not disappointment, to Englishmen who genuinely desire to 
see Africa opened up; but the Temps is not wise in founding 
on M. Gentil’s exploit vast claims as to Central Africa. \. 
Gentil placed a small steamer on the “free waters” of Lake 
Chad, and found them stretching before him like a sea. The 
entrance to the lake is an interminable mass of islets, and it 
was this fact, no doubt, that made former travellers regard 
Lake Chad rather as a vast swamp than a lake. If Lake 
Chad is really an inland sea its political importance will be. 
vastly increased. 


The fresh trial of M. Zola commenced on Monday at 
Versailles, but was almost immediately suspended. His 
counsel objected to the change of venue, and though the 
Procureur-Général defended the change in language of 
extreme violence, actually declaring that “the case is 
judged,” the Court, while rejecting the plea, allowed it to 
be appealed to the Court of Cassation. That great Tribunal 
is independent, and on the ground that the change of venue 
was needless, will probably order that the trial shall take 
place in Paris. As M. Zola’s repayment for his serious 
sacrifices is notoriety, this will be acceptable to him; bunt it 
is unpleasing to the Government, which dreads disturbances 
in the streets. 


Jolonel Enstace Balfour and Admiral Colomb have been 
fightiey out in the correspondence columns of the Times the 
old buc very interesting battle of “the fleet in being,” and 
tue alleged security it gives against invasion. As we cannot 
agree entirely with either combatant, we shall probably 
incur the ire of both; but in spite of that, we will state our 
view. It is quite true that it would, from the strategical point 
of view, be sheer madness to attempt the invasion of England 
while we had a fleet in being. At the same time, it migbt 
quite conceivably seem worth while to the French or Germans 
for political considerations to attempt a surprise invasion, 
even when we had a fleet in being. A Power bent on a great 
political coup, and with a desperate desire to do something 
big, might argue: ‘ We have so many men, that it will be quite 
worth while to risk seventy thousand of them on a surprise 
invasion. If the thing fails we are not so greatly injured; 
and if it succeeds we have done our foe irreparable damage.’ 
Personally, we hold that the irreparable damage theory is 
grossly exaggerated, and that the political gamble suggested 
would be a most unwise one; but we must not assume offhand 
that therefore it will never be attempted. We must be pre- 
pared to meet mad acts as well as sane acts, and must 
remember that the former sometimes succeed. But though 
we say this, we do not waver for an instant in our belief that 
the Navy is the only force which can prevent serious in- 
vasion, and that this is its duty, not that of the Army. 
Still, the Army and Volunteers may just as well stand ready 
to meet a political gambler’s act of madness. 


The House of Commons adjourned on Tuesday till Jane 6th, 
having spent Monday and the greater part of Tuesday in 
finishing the Committee stage of the Irish Local Government 
Bill. On Monday the sitting was prolonged till twenty 
minutes to four in the morning. On Tuesday, after the Irish 
Bill was reported, Sir Charles Dilke raised a short and some- 
what futile debate on foreign affairs by demanding that 
facilities should be given for a discussion of the “ policy of 
alliances with military Powers not named” suggested 
by the Colonial Secretary. This plea for discussion 
was supported by Mr. Labouchere and Sir Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who replied 
on behalf of the Government, is not given to smooth 
answers, and after comparing the triumvirate above men- 
tioned to the three tailors of Tooley Street, he intimated 
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that if the real leaders of the Opposition wanted discussion, 
they had only to move a vote of censure on the Government. 
Upon this, Mr. Robson asked whether the discussion would be 
permitted if there was strong evidence of a desire for a debate 
on the part of the Opposition generally, even though its 
leader would not ask for it. Mr. Chamberlain replied to this 
demand by suggesting that the Opposition should settle who 
their leader was during the Recess, and then the Government 
would give them an answer. In our opinion the Government 
maintained a perfectly proper attitude. While Sir William 
Harcourt leads the Opposition it is quite reasonable to insist 
that the demand for a vote of censure must come from him. If 
the Opposition are dissatisfied with their leader they can change 
him, but they cannot expect the Governmeni to accept as the 
mouthpiece of “ the other side” any gentleman who chooses 
to pose as leader ad hoc. 


Tuesday's London Gazette contains the official despatches 
describing the battle of the Atbara, together with comments 
by the Commander-in-Chief, and Sir Francis Grenfell, the 
General in command of the British Army of Occupation in 
Egypt. Lord Wolseley in his special Army Order calls 
attention to the march of the British brigade to the Atbara, 
“when in six days—for one of which it was halted—it covered 
140 miles in a most trying climate,” as showing “ what British 
troops can do when called upon.” In the final] attack upon the 
enemy’s position the Egyptian soldiers, adds Lord Wolseley, 
“showed themselves well worthy to fight shoulder to 
shoulder with our own.” ‘The Sirdar’s despatch states that 
“‘an observation was made, with which I fully concur, 
that had a force at peace mancnuvres attacked over 
similar obstacles, a better line and a steadier advance 
could not have been maintained.” We cannot mention all 
the officers named as having specially distinguished them- 
selves, but we may note the praise given to Captain Fitton 
for the accuracy with which he directed “the line of ad- 
vance.” Captain Fitton has made a special study of 
what we may call desert navigation, and is able to do by 
scientific observation and calculation what the Arabs do by 
instinct. The only difference is that Captain Fitton beats 
the Bedouin at their own business. 


Lord Salisbury can hardly be called an artist in the 
matter of public honours,—probably because he lays very 
little store by them, and counts the undecorated coat as the 
more honourable. The list of birthday honours announced 
on Saturday is, however, dull and unenterprising beyond all 
precedent. Lord Muncaster, now an Irish Peer, becomes a 
Peer of the United Kingdom, and Sir Arthar Haliburton— 
the son of the author of “Sam Slick,” the first of the 
American humourists—also goes to the House of Lords. Sir 
George Goldie, of the Niger Company, is made a Privy 
Councillor—an honour which is thoroughly well deserved— 
as are Mr, Alexander Campbell, Mr. J. W. Lowther, and Mr, 
Wodehouse. There are four new Baronets; but the only one 
whose name attracts special attention is Mr. Henry Tate, 
the generous donor of the Tate Gallery. Among the Knights 
we note the name of Dr. Parry, the musician. The officials 
are of course largely represented, and in this list appears the 
name of the present Egyptian Premier, Mustapha Fehmy 
Pasha, who becomes aG.C.M.G. Another Egyptian honour is 
the C.M.G. conferred upon Mr. Willcocks, of the Irrigation 
Department,—one of the most remarkable of the men who 
have made our rule on the Nile the success it is. 


The Birmingham Daily Post offers a suggestion which we 
would willingly believe “inspired,” though it nrobably is not. 
Pointing out that private Members have now one hundred 
and fifty-four Bills before Parliament, of which only two 
have passed all their stages, while one hundred and twenty- 
three still await the second reading, which they will never 
obtain, our contemporary regrets this great expenditure of 
energy and inventiveness, and suggests that in future private 
Members’ Bills should be winnowed. That is, a Committee 
should examine all in a brief way, reject all that are of no public 
value, and send down the remainder as fit for discussion in 
the House. There would be time to debate these few, and 
the legislative ability of private Members, which must in 
the aggregate be considerable, would not be so com- 
pletely lost as is at present the case. To those who 
think that Cabinet government is the inevitable next 





stage in the progress of democracy the suggestion will 
appear useless or even objectionable, but it will commend 
itself to those who still believe in Parliaments, and like 
to see them alive as well as living. At present the Wednes- 
days are in the main given up to faddists, who make the 
efforts of serious private Members seem ridiculous. 


A large number of High Church clergymen have signed 
and published in the Times a memorandum agreed to at a meet- 
ing on May 2nd on the services of the Church. They grate- 
fully acknowledge that they have gradually obtained through 
individual action “catholic privileges which had been over- 
laid or forgotten in previous years of apathy or neglect.” 
They think, however, that grave difficulties are arising out of 
return to certain practices which were explicitly or by impli- 
cation abolished at the Reformation. ‘They therefore wish to 
define clearly the authority which, as they think, ought on all 
“variable” matters to be obeyed. This authority is the English 
Church alone, and the English Church expresses authority 
through the Bishops jointly and severally. No new practice 
ought to be introduced unless the Bishops have sanctioned or 
ordained it, Therefore those who sign the memorandum 
pledge themselves to make no omissions in the ordered 
services, and no additions, though they add with rather 
needless conscientiousness that this principle is not opposed 
to the use of prayers for their own edification during 
customary pauses, “provided such prayers are inaudible.” 
All this is very orthodox, and acceptable to the Bishops, 
though very much opposed to elasticity in the services, 
but we do not exactly see why it is put forward just now. 
Is it merely to dissociate the signatories from practices such 
as Mr. Kensit has attacked, and thereby to suggest that there 
are High Churchmen quite clear of the desire to imitate 
Rome? We thought that was acknowledged by this time. 


We note with great interest the admirable letters which 
the Daily Mail is publishing from Mr. Steevens in regard to 
the alleged famine in the West of Ireland. Mr. Steevens 
shows in writing of Ireland the marvellous insight and 
power of observation which he showed in Eyvypt and the 
Soudan, and he shows also great moderation and kindliness 
towards the peasantry, whom he went to find starving, but 
actually only found living a poor life on very poor land. He 
notes one delightfully characteristic fact. The men on the 
relief works do not themselves work at all, but, as it were, 
sublet toason. That reminds one of the remark of a former 
Chief Secretary,—‘“ Every Irishman wants a post, and when 
he has got it, wants his son appointed deputy.” Mr. Steevens’s 
verdict, so far, seems to be in effect something of this kind. 
There is no famine, but the people are always very poor, 
miserably housed, and badly fed, and that being so, they and 
their leaders think it no sin, but rather a duty, to make use 
of the talk about the famine to geta little help. There is 
nothing, of course, very wicked in that, but yielding to it 
means stereotyping the present misery on the West Coast 
and allowing men to continue living in places and under con- 
ditions which forbid not merely prosperity, but even the 
elements of civilisation. 


By the death of Mr. Spencer Walpole, which took place at 
Ealing on Sunday afternoon, the country lost a link which in 
no conventional sense connected it with the past. Mr. Spencer 
Walpole was ninety-two, having been born in 1806, and, what 
is more, he was the great-grandson of the famous Sir Robert 
Walpole’s brother Horace. In 1852 Mr. Spencer Walpole 
became Home Secretary, and held that office also in 1858, 
and again in 1866. It was during his last tenure of office 
that the Hyde Park Riots took place, and the railings were 
torn down. No doubt the incident has been exaggerated, 
but it cannot be denied that Mr. Walpole hardly showed 
sufficient firmness. But though not a great statesman in any 
sense, he was a man of the highest character. He has 
transmitted his honourable traditions of public service to Sir 
Spencer Walpole, the present permanent head of the Post 
Office and the able historian of our own day. It is in- 
teresting to remember that Mr. Walpole married a daughter 
of Mr. Perceval, the Prime Minister who fell by the hand of 
the murderer Bellingham. 
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748 THE 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
MR. GLADSTONE’S INFLUENCE ON ENGLISH 
LIFE. 


een whole country is honouring Mr. Gladstone to-day 

not merely as a great statesman and a great ruler and 
law-maker, but also as a man who has exercised an immense 
influence for good upon his fellows. Had it been other- 
wise, and had we not all been able to feel that bis influence 
on our public life and the personal example he offered 
to his countrymen were of the noblest and highest, it 
might have been difficult for many to have joined as 
heartily as they now can, and do, in the honours paid to 
the dead. No doubt had he been merely a great statesman 
his political opponents might have agreed to mourn him, 
on the ground that his intentions were at any rate sound 
and patriotic, however mistaken his acts. This was the 
sort of feeling which enabled that part of the nation which 
did not agree with Lord Beaconsfield’s policy, or rather 
viewed it with strong disfavour, to join in paying him 
respect as a great Englishman and lover of his country. 
Still, even though such respect is lovally and ungrudgingly 
paid by a man’s political opponents, it is bound to want 
something in depth and zeal. The man who is merely a 
statesman, however great and renowned, cannot obtain 
that whole-hearted recognition which will be paid to-day 
to Mr. Gladstone. If in Lord Beaconsfield’s case the 
political side of the dead man’s life and work was ignored, 
there was comparatively little to create enthusiasm. In 
Mr. Gladstone’s case it is possible to sink the politician 
altogether, and yet to find a national hero,—a man who 
helped his fellow-Englishmen, and touched the national 
heart to great issues. 

It is not too much to say that Mr. Gladstone raised the 
whole tone of our public life. He showed us that it was 
possible for a man to live ‘a most eager and exciting 
political life, and to be, in the fullest sense, a practical 
politician, and yet keep himself ‘ unspotted from the 
world.” No man was a keener combatant than Mr. 
Gladstone or more versed in the strategy and tactics of 
Parliament, yet he maintained always a high and lofty 
ideal. When he was, as we believe, most wrong, and 
doing, or rather trying to do, what was most injurious to 
his country, he still showed an earnestness and an in- 
tegrity of purpose which did more good to his country 
than his attempts at unwise legislation did harm. In 
modern life—perhaps it was as much the case in former 
ages—the greatest of all social dangers is that a 
divorce may take place between the government of 
men and the maintenance ef moral and _ religious 
ideals. A twofold tendency is perpetually at work 
to drive politics and the religious spirit apart, and if 
this twofold tendency is not counteracted and held in 
check the nation must in the end come to shame and ruin. 
On one side the finest spiritual and moral natures, 
and therefore, in the widest sense, religious natures, 
tend to hang back from engaging in public life for fear of 
being tempted into unworthy acts. They dread being 
besmirched by the dust and dirt of the political 
arena, and are moved by the notion of leaving 
pitch alone lest some of it should stick. On the 
other hand, the men of coarser fibre who from 
ambition, from the instinct for rule, or from what- 
ever cause take to politics, are often very much inclined 
to magnify the dirtiness of their own trade. ‘If one goes 
into politics one must occasionally do mean things,’ they 
argue ; and it being settled in their own minds that they 
must be in politics, they often tend to give way to the 
temptation of saying and feeling that it would only add 
hypocrisy to baseness to pretend that a man can be as 
honest in public as in private life. In other words, there is 
a tendency for men of strong religious and moral feeling 
to desert public life as no place for them, and for the poli- 
ticians to set up a special and professional morality of their 
own. But as we have said, there can be but one end for a 
nation if once these tendencies prevail and get their way. 
It is this that “ ruins kingdoms and lays cities flat.” It 
was Mr. Gladstone’s priceless contribution to our public life 
to make it clear, apparent, obvious, and undeniable to the 
whole world that a man could enter politics, could strip 
and wrestle in the arena, and yet retain to the full the 
true religious spirit. How is the religious spirit known ? 








By earnestness, by zeal, by the refusal to adopt the 
cynic’s sentence that men are naturally base and 
brutal, that they will never be any better, and that 
therefore it is folly to worry about improving them; and 
lastly, by an active belief that in the end the powers, 
of good will prevail ard the powers of evil be overthrown, 
This was the attitude of mind which Mr. Gladstone 
never failed to present. His enthusiasm knew no deca 

even when age overtook him. Very possibly it was often 
an ill-judged enthusiasm, and very possibly it sometimes, 
did more practical harm than good; but that is not the 
point. The important thing is that Mr. Gladstone 
showed the world that there was no reason for shielding 
the religious spirit from the so-called contaminations 
of public life. No one can say that the religious fibre 
of Mr. Gladstone’s mind was in the slightest degree 
impaired or deteriorated by his political work. It 
remained absolutely uninjured. No one, that is, could 
say of him that he entered public life with lofty and 
religious ideals, but left it with those ideals withered up 
or overthrown. His zeal for what he believed to be the: 
good cause in life burned with as steady and as bright a 
flame a month ago as when he sought the votes of the 
electors of Newark. But if Mr. Gladstone taught the 
religious minded of his countrymen that they might be 
politicians without losing the guidance of moral and 
religious ideas, he also showed the politicians that they 
had no right to excuse unworthy acts by saying that such 
things are inevitable in a political career. He proved con- 
clusively that a man may not only hold his own in the: 
political arena, but actually surpass-all competitors, withous 
stooping to anything base or of evil report. We do not, 
of course, mean to imply by this that Mr. Gladstone did 
nothing wrong as a politician, or nothing which ought to. 
have been to him a cause for regret and dissatisfaction. 
He no doubt did and said many things in the heat of battle 
which he had very much better have left undone and 
unsaid, but these failings were those of an ardent and. 
masterful nature, and might and would have appeared in. 
Mr. Gladstone had he been, say, a Bishop or a Doctor of 
Theology, rather than a Prime Minister. The main fact 
is that he did not do things which he ought not to have 
done, and would have admitted were wrong, merely 
because of the alleged impossibility of acting rightly, 
which is so often said to attach to the politician, By 
showing the world that a deeply religious man might be a. 
politician, and as a politician maintain his moral and 
religious ideals unimpaired, Mr. Gladstone, then, did his 
country an incomparable service. If for nothing else, his 
memory would deserve honour and respect, for no more 
important lesson could possibly be learnt by the nation. 


We have left ourselves no space in which to 
speak of Mr. Gladstone’s special attitude towards 
religious belief, though the subject is one full of 
interest. We can only repeat what we said last week, 
that he was a Puritan High Churchman. He remembered,. 
that is, so to be an Anglican as not to forget that he was 
also a Protestant and an Englishman. Again, though so 
devout and so convinced a member of the Church of 
England, Mr. Gladstone had no feeling but of kindliness 
and sympathy for the Free Churches. His was no cold 
tolerance, of the kind which gives more pain and makes 
more ill blood than open enmity, but a wise and compre- 
hensive sympathy, which included all good men, and not 
merely all good men who believed what he did. His was ap 
attitude which is adopted by far more Englishmen than 
the zealots either among the extreme Ritualists or among 
extreme Nonconformists care to admit. It is one, too, on 
which it is not too much to say that the future of the 
English Church depends. If the Anglican Church, as a 
whole, can become as widely comprehensive and as tolerant 
as Mr. Gladstone, while at the same time losing none of 
her energy and zeal, or of that spiritual intensity which 
comes from a great and sacred tradition and a common 
motive, who shall put bounds to her future ? 





THE WAR. 


: i haze which had settled down upon the War has 

lifted a little. Unless all the accounts received this 
week are false—and they include, among other things, a 
vote of thanks to Admiral Cervera passed by the Cortes 
in gratitude fur his success in reaching Cuba without a 
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fight—the policy of Spain is becoming clear. It is to 
delay the war as long as she can, in the hope that either 
the Americans will grow tired of spending, or that 
Europe, disturbed by the interruption to commerce and 
the rise in the price of wheat, will intervene to insist on 
peace. Influenced by these hopes, neither of which are, 
in our judgment, well founded, the Government of Madrid 
have despatched their best, if it is not indeed their only, 
fleet to Santiago, a fortified and landlocked harbour, 
where they calculate it will be safe, and will at the same 
time provide the American Fleet with full occupation. 
They believe that Havana, with its harbour studded with 
explosive mines, its fortresses armed with Krupp guns, 
and its barracks occupied by eighty thousand regular 
troops, will be able to resist any American attack, whether 
by sea or land, and that, in fact, the war must drag on 
undecided until the patience of the world, which is not so 
immovable as it was, is exhausted. Meanwhile, funds 
can be raised in Paris or created by the issue of incon- 
rertible bank-notes, the coasts of the Peninsula can be 
placed in a better condition of defence, and the masses 
can be kept quiet by promises of victory and the absence 
of visible disaster. The plan is not without cleverness, 
for it utilises the fleet and yet preserves it, it embarrasses 
Americans and it heartens Spaniards, and Admiral 
Cervera has carried out his orders with much intelligence 
and success. He has slipped through the American 
scouting vessels without observation, and has entered 
the harbour of Santiago, with its narrow and well- 
protected entrance, where he is safe, yet occupies the 
heaviest of the American warships in carefully watching 
him. He can scarcely, as Spaniards think, be attacked 
with success, and if the blockading squadrons are with- 
drawn, he may get away and do an infinity of mischief. 


The American Government, which had been greatly 
perplexed by Admiral Cervera’s movements, and the 
adroit, and we suppose allowable, falsification of telegrams 
by which they were screened, once satisfied as to his 
destination, has set itself in a gravely resolved way to 
meet the new situation. It has, it seems clear, directed 
Admirals Sampson and Schley, with their two squadrons, 
to seal up Santiago, so as to keep the seas clear, leaving 
them, however, full powers to attack if they think it pos- 
sible to attain a complete success,—a risk which it is more 
than possible, inflamed as they are by Admiral Dewey’s 
success, they may be a little too ready to run. At the 
same time, Washington is preparing for a speedy descent 
upon Cuba, with the view of carrying Havana by a land 
attack while Admiral Cervera is still powerless. Its 
fleet of transports at Key West is rapidly increasing, its 
regular troops, about twelve thousand in number, are 
held in readiness for an immediate expedition, and its 
volunteers are being licked into a shape which will, we 
venture to predict, when it comes to actual fighting, prove 
unexpectedly effective. The difficulties encountered at 
Tampa in the way of organisation are very great, and in 
some quarters the army in Florida is described as a dis- 
organised mass of rather rowdy loafers; but precisely the 
same things used to be said about the training camps in 
1861-65, and would be said, and would be true, of any 
large camp of raw men, whatever their nationality. The 
Americans will very speedily surmount all those ob- 
stacles, They have no scruple whatever in enforcing 
discipline ; they must have among them many thousands 
of volunteers, whether native or German born, who at 
least know what ought to be done; and once in the face 
of anenemy the raw regiments will make up by devotion 
for the want of skill and experience. If the invasion has 
been resolved on, as appears to be the case, it has also 
been resolved to expend men in making it successful, and, 
in fact, to war down the enemy as the Southerners were 
warred down. That is, we take it, the meaning of the 
new levy of seventy-five thousand men, which otherwise 
must be a mere burden upon the transport and supply 
departments. We expect, therefore, to hear shortly that 
twenty thousand troops have landed at a point near the 
Cuban capital, and have entrenched themselves; then that 
thirty thousand more have followed; and then that a 
regular advance is being made upon Havana, which can 
be stopped only by a battle in the open. The result of 
that battle is, of course, hidden in the future, but we find 
It difficult to believe that a few months’ drill can have 
turned half-fed Spanish conscripts into the fighting 
superiors of hardy American volunteers, generally older 


men by at least five years. However that may be, Cuba 
is to be conquered by a regular invasion, accomplished 
while the seas are clear of any Spanish fleet. Whether 
Santiago is also to be attacked by land, an expedition 
descending at a point a few miles off, is not so clear; but 
if the harbour is invulnerable to a fleet, that must ulti- 
mately be the plan adopted. 


The expedition once landed, its chiefs ought to have no 
difficulty about guides, information, or scouts acquainted 
with the country. The insurgents, and especially the 
insurgents whose relatives have been executed, will furnish 
all those forms of assistance in quite sufficient quantity. 
Whether they will also furnish an auxiliary army may 
be doubted. Spanish guerillas do not readily combine 
into armies, nor is it at all clear that the insurgent leaders 
have any large supplies either of food or munitions. They 
probably expect to receive both when the American army 
has made good its footing; but even then the guerilla 
captains will be slow to quit their own hills, to expose 
their followers to artillery fire, or to subject themselves 
to American orders and American discipline. They will, 
in fact, aid the invaders as little as the Spanish guerillas 
aided the English in the Peninsular War; but still they 
will aid a little. The idea current in Madrid that they 
will aid the Spanish troops is, we fancy, illusory. They 
probably do not like the Americans, who fail in a very 
curious way to assimilate the Spaniards even in California 
and New Mexico; but their blood-feud with the Spanish 
troops and the Spanish authorities is of the kind which 
admits of no compromise, and makes treachery all but 
impossible. You do not, even if you are treacherous, take 
a bribe to help men responsible for the death of your 
mother by starvation. They will give plenty of trouble 
by and by; but meanwhile they will be useful auxiliaries, 
limited in numbers, indifferent in discipline, but craving 
for vengeance, and with complete knowledge of the 
country, and many means of secret communication with 
persons in Havana. Whether the position of the in- 
surgents in the Philippines is identical with that of 
their fellow-rebels in Cuba we are unable to decide. 
Admiral Dewey seems to trust their leaders, for he 
is helping to arm them, and, it is said, is sure of their 
co-operation; but the leaders have not many Spanish 
foliowers, and the Tagals may show themselves hostile to 
both combatants alike. The higher clergy are issuing 
proclamations describing Americans as vile heretics who 
will interfere with Catholic observances, and it is not in 
mortal man to discern accurately what the Tagals’ 
religious ideas really are. A village in uproar will pros- 
trate themselves before the cura’s crucifix, and then vivi- 
sect the cura for some real or fancied oppression, probably 
ending their outburst by some utterly Pagan ceremonial 
inherited from their fathers. Their total action, 
especially in the smaller islands, cannot be predicted ; 
but it is certain, if civilisation is not to dis.ppear, that 
they must be governed, and their government will be one 
of the greatest of American difficulties. We could govern 
them as easily as Gallio governed the Jews, for we should 
do precisely as he did, that is, enforce the laws, levy 
taxes, and leave every man to be Christian or Pagan, or 
both at once—which is the Tagal method—as he pleased ; 
but the Americans have not our traditions or our ex- 
perience of Asiatic ways. Admiral Dewey has evidently 
reported to Washington that the Philippines will prove 
a handful, and Washington, after its manner, has quietly 
tripled the force originally ordered to reinforce him, and 
will in a few weeks be ready to put down all opposition 
in Manilla. The work before Mr. McKinley is, however, 
very serious indeed, though it may not be dangerous, 
and those Americans who expected a short war will, we 
fear, be grievously disappointed. Short wars are only for 
States which maintain armies and fleets always in readi- 
ness for action, and the Union has not yet arrived at that 
stage of scientific organisation. It will all come, as it has 
come in “effete” but highly experienced Europe. 





AMERICAN ARMAMENTS. 


-_"o Continent is making a mistake as to the effect 
which will be produced in the United States by 
the “slowness” of the present war. Politicians there 








evidently calculate that the Americans will grow weary of 
efforts without dramatic result, that they will grasp at 
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any opportunity of making peace, and that in a few weeks 
the “ psychological moment” for moral intervention will 
have arrived. They even suggest the actual terms of 
peace, which are that the Union should purchase Cuba, 
and leave the Philippines and Porto Rico dependencies 
of Spain. The Continentals do not, we fancy, understand 
either the dour persistency which lies at the very root of 
the American character, the intense pride the Americans 
feel in their national position, or the reluctance with which 
they would make peace with Spain on any terms which 
implied even an approach to compromise. They would 
think they had been baffled, and even defeated, by inferiors. 
They might recede, being a sensible people, before a 
Continental coalition, but they are just as likely to dare 
aven that, trusting to the impossibility of invasion, and 
are quite certain before they recede to ask whether, as 
the same coalition would be sure to threaten England, it 
might not be better for the English-speaking peoples to 
stand up together against the world. We believe, unlike 
the Continentals, that the effect of what is now going on, 
especially if the period of non-success lasts for any time, 
will be to make of Americans a much more warlike people. 
They have, no doubt, been rather deluded by their 
appreciation of their own vast resources and of their limit- 
less powers for a defensive campaign. They had fancied 
that they could at once clear the sea of Spanish ships, 
could conquer Cuba by a rush, and could, in fact, 
bring the war to a triumphant close within three 
months. This belief, which sprung in part from 
contemptuous dislike of Spaniards, in part from 
traditions of the Mexican War, which fill a great space in 
an American literature little read in Europe, and in part 
from sheer ignorance of the conditions of modern mari- 
time warfare, was, as we know, entertained even by some 
educated Americans, and among the masses of their popu- 
lation was almost universal. We see its effects even now 
in the disposition to consider that the failure to carry out 
the programme is due to the “ weakness” and want of 
“energy” in officials at Washington, and not to any unrea- 
sonableness in the programme itself. Gradually, how- 
aver, as the days wear on, the just impression that they were 
not ready for war is filtering down among the American 
people. They begin to perceive that to strike hard at sea, 
even against a second-class Power, they need more ships, 
that these ships must be armoured, must be provided with 
great guns, and must be able to attain great speeds, and 
that such ships in war tune can neither be purchased—a 
great surprise to many Americans, who thought they could 
buy whole fleets ready made—nor improvised. It would 
take two years to build a strong Fleet, and the nations 
have unanimously refused to sell one. They see also that 
a regular Army of twenty-five thousand men is too small 
for offensive operations at a distance from the Union— 
Admiral Dewey wants half the Army for his own share, 
and for operations not of the first importance—and that 
though volunteers when fairly trained may be as good as 
regulars, the framework of an Army, the officers, com- 
missioned and non-commissioned, the artillery and its 
gunners, the transport service, and the engineer depart- 
ment, needs to be regularly kept up. You cannot improvise 
even the plant without excessive, it might be ruinous, 
delays, and you cannot improvise the officers of any grade 
at all. The Union needs, no doubt, an expansible machine 
for fighting purposes, and possibly will endure no other ; 
but the framework of that machine, if it is to be always 
useful, must be always ready. In plainer English, the 
Americans, with the position they assume in the world as 
protectors of two continents, need a Fleet as large as 
that of France, and an Army of fifty thousand men so over- 
officered in all grades, and so over-supplied with artillery, en- 
gineers, and transport, that it can be expanded at a month’s 
notice with trained Reservists to a hundred and fifty 
thousand men. This is by no means a large Fleet for so 
powerful a State as the Union, seated on two great oceans, 
with an immense length of coast, and with a policy and 
aspirations which can be fulfilled only by strength at sea. 
It is a very small Army in proportion to population, hardly 
more than half of what even Great Britain thinks in- 
dispensable, after striking out of the account the forces 
she maintains in India and the Colonies. The Americans 
will therefore, as we believe, almost immediately arm them- 
selves to this extent. Indeed they are beginning to do it 


now, and the chief reasons why they do not adopt the plan 
as a policy are the influence of tradition and the recollec- 





tion of what happened after the Civil War. It was the belief 
of its founders that the Republic, being always peacefyl 
because that is the nature of Republics, could get on with. 
out an Army or a Fleet; and the immense disbandin 

which followed 1864 was accomplished sv easily and pro. 
duced so slight a result upon the position of America jp 
the world, that the tradition received, as they thought 
sanction from experience. Their situation, however, now 
that they are fighting a European State and maintaining 
the Monroe doctrine against many European threats, ig 
very different, and will end, as we believe, in their clearly 
perceiving that even as an insurance an armament which 
can be used at once has become a necessity. 


The effect, therefore, of the slowness of this war, if it 
is to be a slow one, will be an immense increase of 
American fighting power, especially as regards the 
armaments which can be used at once. The Union, 
which has never dreaded a fleet, will have one strong 
enough to protect her coasts, her colonies, and the 
inevitable Nicaragua or Panama Canal, and an Army 
so organised as to admit of expansion, when needed, to 
any required size. Such a Fleet and such an Army would 
have been produced in any case by the experience of the 
war, especially if the conquest of Cuba proves to be a 
serious enterprise; and the Continent is doing its very 
best to drive that experience home. Its different 
Governments are “strictly neutral,” or at all events affect 
to be so; but the Americans see clearly, with a shrewd. 
ness stimulated by alarm, that all of them disapprove the 
attack on Spain, that all of them are dismayed by the 
prospect of an Anglo-Saxon Alliance, and that all of them 
are at least inclined to consider whether “ Europe ”—that 
is, the Continent—cannot regulate the final terms of 
peace. The hostility of France, in particular, is assumed 
at Washington, and is the basis of many stories, 
none of them perhaps true, but all of them indicating 
the American idea as to the trend of Continental belief 
and Continental feeling. Diplomatists, for instance, 
are all reported in Washington to be saying that if 
America keeps the Philippines, France, Germany, and 
even Russia will have something to say, or in other words, 
that the Union, like Japan, will be compelled in the very 
hour of victory to renounce the fruits of her exertions, 
and, as Americans think, of her philanthropic self-sacrifice. 
Nothing could be so galling to Americans as to be 
“belittled ” thus, and reduced to the level of Japan or 
Turkey, which must take orders from the “Concert,” 
except, indeed, the feeling that if they were so menaced 
their means of detence, without alliances, are hopelessly 
inadequate. It is a very sensitive people whose fate the 
Continent is discussing, as well as a people of boundless 
wealth ; and a menace such as that which underlies the 
story of the sale of the Philippines to France, while 
Admiral Dewey is still in the harbour of Manilla, is 
enough of itself to call an American Fleet into being. The 
story is probably false, France not wanting another 
Madagascar on her hands; but it is true that the Con- 
tinent watches America with an angry apprehension which 
is not wholly due to economic disputes, and true also that 
the Americans, enlightened no doubt by the thousands of 
their countrymen and countrywomen who are wandering 
everywhere from Athens to Stockholm, recognise this 
spirit, and are disposed to meet it with a defiance which, 
to be completely effective, should be based on armaments 
sufficient at all events for permanent defence. It is a 
practical people, be it remembered, as well as a sensitive 
one, that has its legal centre at Washington; and a 
practical people soon decides that the best and most per- 
manent guarantee against insult is the possession of such 
a force as would render aggression much too dangerous 
an adventure to attempt. Nothing is ever done in a 
moment even in America; but if the Union is ever agaip 
caught with an inadequate Fleet, and an Army which can- 
not spare a small corps d’armée for emergent duty, we 
shall be greatly surprised. Half the money now wasted 
on pensions would make of the United States a great sea 
Power. 





FRANCE AND SPAIN. 
NGLISHMEN who do not pay special attention to 


foreign affairs are inclined to ask how it is that 
public opinion in France is so deeply moved over 
the Spanish war, and why the French Press and 
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Frenchmen generally show such keen sympathy for 
Spain and such hostility towards America. The ordinary 
man is accustomed to think of the French Republic, 
if not as the natural ally of the United States, at 
any rate as @ Power strongly inclined to sympathy with 
America. Englishmen would feel less surprise at the pro- 
Spanish and anti-American sympathies of the French 
eople if they knew more of French history. The most 
unchanging things in the world are the fundamentals of a 
nation’s foreign policy. A nation’s foreign policy is in 
the last resort the product of its physical environment 
and its moral characteristics, and hence as long as 
the nation remains a nation, its foreign policy does not 
vary in essentials, however much it may vary in details. 
The facts that France is Spain’s only neighbour—i.e., 
the only Great Power with which Spain has a land 
frontier—that Spain is inhabited by a Latin race, and that 
the French have always considered themselves to possess 
a sort of hegemony over the Latin races, make France 
profoundly interested in the affairs of the Iberian 
Peninsula. 
Ever since, and even before, the days when the Kings 
of France and Spain met on the Isle of Pheasants 
and made the ‘l'reaty of the Pyrenees, one of the 
chief aims of French policy has been to obtain in- 
fluence and control in Spain. It was for this that France 
fought her two most bloody and also most unsuccessful 
wars. The War of the Spanish Succession was chiefly 
fought out in Bavaria and the Low Countries, but the 
object of France was control in Spain. Louis XIV., in 
fact, defied the world and very nearly ruined his country 
by insisting on his policy of controlling Spanish affairs. 
It was the same with Napoleon. Though, like Louis XIV., 
he did not try to annex any part of Spain after the manner 
of his annexations in Italy and Germany—he knew how 
dangerous it is to “‘ spoil the face” of a Spaniard—yet he 
strained every nerve to obtain the control of the Iberian 
Peninsula, and may indeed be said to have maimed the 
Empire by his determination to make Spain a political 
aatellite of France. But for the Peninsular War Napoleon 
might have escaped his final débicle. But no sooner was 
Napoleon finally overthrown and the Bourbons re-estab- 
blished, than the secular desire to control Spain reasserted 
itself. In 1823 a French army crossed the Pyrenees and 
occupied Madrid, and for the time France obtained com- 
plete ascendency in Spain. The influence thus obtained had 
no doubt to give way to English pressure; but it re- 
appeared again with Louis Philippe’s scheme for the 
Spanish Marriages, the scheme which so nearly produced a 
war with England and seemed to promise so much for 
French influence in the Peninsula. Napoleon III. always 
exercised a great deal of indirect influence in Spain, and 
was careful to maintain the old policy,—that of possessing 
what Americans call “a pull” on the Government at 
Madrid. It was, indeed, the fear of losing French influ- 
ence in Spain that nominally produced the Franco- 
Prussian War. (The immediate cause of the war was a 
dispute as to the filling of the Spanish throne.) After 
the war France was for atime too busy at home to pay 
much attention to Spanish affairs, but it was with a 
sense of deep indignation and disgust that she learnt 
that Alphonso XII. had visited Berlin, had accepted the 
colonelcy of a regiment of Uhlans, and that Spain was 
apparently slipping under the influence of the Triple 
Alliance. Immediately the French statesmen saw the error 
that had been made, and it became at once the avowed 
object of the French Foreign Office to do everything that 
was possible to conciliate Spain and re-establish French 
influence at Madrid. Chance helped the French by the 
death of the King, and since then French influence over 
Spain has been steadily and zealously built up by 
every possible means. Spanish trade has been given 
favourable treatment, Spanish loans have been financed 
by French banks, and Spanish industries developed by 
means of French capital. In fact, at every tura Spain 
has found an active friend in France,—a friend willing 
to help quietly, and never doing anything to hurt 
Spanish pride. Considering that the history of French 
political aspirations in regard to Spain has been what we 
have sketched, can we wonder that France could not throw 
over her policy of getting a “pull” on Spain merely to 
please the Americans, who, be it remembered, also are 
by reason of their Anglo-Saxon blood and character- 
istics naturally anything but sympathetic to French- 


men? France is sentimentally inclined to favour 
the Latin people, and bound by her traditional policy 
not to lose her influence in Madrid,—as she most 
certainly would have lost it had she done anything 
ao seemed to give encouragement to the United 
tates. 


We have seen how geographical position and national 
characteristics have produced in the past a traditional and 
still surviving policy of influence over the Peninsula. 
Curiously enough, the desires and hopes which France 
entertains for the future make it now even more 
imperative for her to keep a hold over Spain. France 
wishes, and most naturally, to build up a _ vast 
West African Empire which shall touch the Mediter- 
ranean on the north, and the Congo on the south. 
Now it happens that the Power which can help 
France most to complete this dream of empire is 
Spain. Morocco is essential to the rounding off of 
this West African Empire, but over Morocco Spain has 
claims, real and sentimental, which France could not 
ignore, but which might be yielded to her by the goodwill 
of Spain. Again, France, granted she has Morocco, in order 
to obtain a continuous coast-line from Tunis to Senegambia 
needs the strip of littoral a little south of the Canaries 
which now belongs to Spain. Again, Spain possesses in 
the Canaries a most fruitful and desirable sanatorium 
moored off the West Coast. If France could possess the 
Canaries as a kind of star fort off the West Coast, her 
West African Empire would be vastly increased in value. 
Lastly, if Spain were under French control she might at the 
last pinch allow the French access by land to Algeciras. 
But with French artillery firing from Algeciras, Gibraltar, 
if not actually umtenable, would at any rate have no 
right to rank as a_ seaside health-resort. France, 
therefore, is likely to make every effort to keep the 
friendship of Spain. This does not, of course, mear 
that France will necessarily intervene in the present 
war. We doubt whether it would even suit her interest 
to do so. It is much wiser to do what she is probably 
now doing,—i.e., expressing privately great sympathy 
with Spain, but explaining that it would be no good 
actually to take up arms in favour of Spain, because then 
those perfidious English would help the Americans, and 
thus make Spain’s second state worse than her first. 
What we presume the French Foreign Office would like to 
do—all Foreign Offices are cynical—would be to feed Spain 
with hope, but at the same time to see her so greatly 
reduced that France could make a secret treaty with Spain, 
under which Spain would abandon her claims to Morocco, 
cede the Rio Doro, and let France have a lease of the 
Canaries—perhaps this has been accomplished already— 
and allow her to occupy Algeciras if and when convenient. 
This is, we take it, what France would like, and what 
she might be prepared to give £10,000,000 down for; 
but she will not get it till the pride of Spain is a 
little humbled. Possibly, too, she will not get it 
then, for Spain would hardly make such sacrifices 
unless France were actually to go to war with the 
United States for her sake, anf& France, though she 
would not mind fighting America alone, knows now 
that she must fight us also if she attacks the States. 
All things considered,e France has a very difficult 
game to play. She must try to express enough 
sympathy, and give enough moral support to Spain 
to maintain her influence at Madrid unimpaired, 
and to make Spain “reasonable” about West Africa, 
and yet she must not overdo the part and so get into 
trouble with the Anglo-Saxon Powers. It is a ticklish 
piece of work, and might tax the resources of a 
Richelieu. We shall be curious to see how M. Hanotaux 
succeeds in his task. ‘ Maintain and increase our 
control over Spain, and yet not allow Spain to force 
us into war with America and England.” That, shortly, 
is the problem which the French Foreign Office has 
to solve. 





M. MELINE’S DEFEAT. 


NHE total result of the French elections, which was 

undetermined when we wrote a fortnight ago owing 
to the vexatious and illogical system of second ballots, 
proves to be most disastrous for the existing Government, 
and possibly even for the Republic. The Republicans, 





who are at once sincere and moderate, have failed to secure 
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a working majority. M. Méline’s scribes say he has one, 
but they only make it up by assuming that all doubtful 
groups, of which there are at least half a dozen, will vote 
for the Government, which never happens in France for 
any length of time. As we read the figures, a shift of 
less than a dozen Deputies would enable M. Bourgeois, 
who is now the true Radical leader, to carry a vote of “No 
confidence” in M. Méline, and therefore to claim the first 
place in a new Administration. His own coherent follow- 
ing could not, it is true, carry such a vote; but the 
Monarchists, avowed and secret, have been weakened at 
the polls ; they will be in despair at the destruction of 
their hopes; and their policy is always when desperate to 
support the extreme party, drive it to excesses, and look 
for profit from the recoil produced by alarm for the safety 
of individual property. We expect, therefore, that the 
Méline Ministry will fall—it is talking of resigning 
already—that a Bourgeois Ministry will be formed, that it 
will be utterly incapable of doing anything in the direction 
its Socialist allies wish to follow, and that a period of 
weak and discredited Governments will set in. That will 
end, as we believe, in a demonstration by the chiefs of the 
Army in favour of some plan for a revision of the Con- 
stitution, they holding that under a succession of feeble 
Governments France cannot be considered safe; but that 
danger, to which we have so frequently of late called 
attention, is not our point to-day. It is, as we believe, 
much the most serious danger that menaces France, and 
possibly Europe, but there is another which lends it at 
least half its strength. 


Why does the Radical-Socialist party in France at each 
successive election perceptibly increase in strength, till it 
now includes a solid block of 211 votes, supported by 
numerous wavering and some secret allies? One under- 
stands the rapid increase of Radicalism with a Collectivist 
tinge in Germany, because‘Germany is too cultivated to 
like a military antocracy ; because the German estate, the 
actual country, is a good deal of it sandy soil; and 
because the German population is increasing at such a 
rate that the competition for a subsistence grows too keen. 
It is even comprehensible in Austria-Hungary, because 
the feudal system and the industrial are still in collision 
there, there are incurable differences of race, and the lot 
of the cultivators in sheepskin is in a bad year almost 
unendurably hard. And it needs little explanation in 
Belgium, where the people are too thick on the ground 
for the work to be done and the crops to be reaped ; 
and the people, therefore, are driven to a Chinese kind of 
industry—industry on low wages and with excessively long 
hours—which a European population always finds intoler- 
able. In Belgium, too, the Conservative party is Clerical, 
and Clerical parties have a positive talent for provoking 
passionate hate in their opponents. But France is one 
of the richest countries in the world, indeed the richest 
of all not stocked with minerals. Its wealth is so 
divided that of seven millions of households more 
than five possess tangible property, and as a rule can save. 
This wealth is, moreover, incessantly redistributed by the 
operation of the law of succession, which in the majority 
of cases prevents great accumulation for more than a 
generation. Above all, the native population, so far from 
pressing on the means of subsistence, positively decreases, 
the apparent equilibrium being only kept up by the 
immigration of foreigners, chiefly Spaniards, Belgians, 
and Itakans. Why do a people so situated—a non- 
increasing corporation with the most profitable of all 
estates—vote for a party whose whole claim is that its 
policy will alter existing economic misery? Neither 
Radicals nor Socialists have anything else to offer, for 
legal equality is already perfect, and no one believes in 
the vague talk of abolishing the conscription. Indeed, 
even the Socialists, we fancy, postpone that vast change 
to some millennium when the country will be safe from 
German invasion. Why, then, does this population so 
happily placed send up in increasing numbers representa- 
tives whose first business is to give voice to economic 
discontent ? It is not the pressure of the taxes, for 
though taxation is heavy, it does not yet prevent accumu- 
lation—the little Greek loan was taken up only last 
week twenty-three times over—and besides, the Radicals, 
though they make large fiscal proposals, do not propose 
any large reduction of the total sum to be paid. It is 
not the pressure of the laws, as a whole, for nobody 
assails the Code even academically, and it is not 





“authority,” or in other words, the centralised Adminis. 
tration, for every party in France, while criticising 
authority, endeavours to shield it, in the hope of 
getting it into its own hands. We find it diff. 
cult not to believe that the envious dislike of the 
prosperous, which French Radicals describe as “hatred 
of the bourgeoisie,” and which had much to do with the 
great Revolution, is deepening among those who toil. It 
is strongest in the towns, as is proved by the electoral] 
vote, but it is shared even by the peasantry, who in many 
districts will not vote for, or even listen to, a man of sub. 
stance. It is felt more and more every day that although 
caste is dead, wealth creates even a stronger line of 
demarcation, its possession giving not only physical com. 
fort, the desire for which is becoming a passion, but 
security, the blessing which no French artisan without 
savings feels himself to possess. This envy is fostered 
by the deliberate teaching of agitators, by the new con. 
sciousness born of more education, and by the growth of 
new fortunes, till it has become a grave political force, 
manifesting itself in all sorts of ways. It is the main 
cause of Anti-Semitism, it provokes most of the incessant 
proposals in the direction of Collectivism—the demand, 
for instance, for the “nationalisation ” of mines—and it is at 
once the support and the difficulty of the Income-tax 
Bill, now one of the first articles of the Radical creed, 
That Bill would not be difficult to carry but that the 
Socialists insist on the tax being progressive, and that all 
Rentiers dread that if they return their incomes they 
would become known, and the envy of their neighbours 
would render life a burden. Fear of this envy and its 
results is, in fact, for the moment the moving force in 
French politics, the people not being carried away by the 
worship of any individual, and being for the time 
apathetic as to any cause. To put the case in English 
Parliamentary language, the Income-tax has become the 
key of the situation. 


Why should it not be? asks the English reader, 
There is nothing to be feared from Radicals intent on 
anything so sensible. The French, however, are more 
logical, They say that an Assembly which under “ Red” 
pressure would pass an effective Income-tax Bill is in 
practice a Red Assembly, and would dread its action 
almost as much as if it were already a Convention. They 
would expect the tax to become the sheet-anchor of State 
finance, and to be increased upon the richer classes until 
it levelled them with the majority, or forced them, as in 
Italy, to corrupt evasions. The Radicals, at the same 
time, would hope everything from Chambers so squeezable; 
and that dread and that hope would render the parties 
implacable and every Government unsafe, and lead ina 
very short time to the establishment of a dictatorship, 
the refuge to which Frenchmen alarmed either for life or 
property have hitherto invariably had recourse. The 
Red Spectre once fairly evoked, never fails in France to 
provide a panic, or the panic to produce some sort of 
change in the organism of the State. It is their percep- 
tion of this fact which makes French observers apprehend 
so keenly the overthrow of the Méline Administration, 
which the elections apparently render inevitable, and 
lament so greatly that there is no man in France to whom 
the electors can turn as a moderating adviser. The 
Chambers have no leader, scarcely even a fugleman, and 
the country is at the mercy of groups without coherence 
or steady policy, or even sufficient party feeling to give 
any Ministry firm foothold. Those are conditions out of 
which, they say, a dictatorship is evolved in France, and 
the fact that no Dictator is visible only aggravates their 
uneasiness. For at bottom, remember, the people of 
France, trained for centuries under an absolute Monarchy, 
and regarding the reign of the first Napoleon as a mil- 
lenial period of glory and excitement, regard a dictatorship 
as a very natural and hopeful form of government. They 
can dismiss a Dictator if they dislike him, more readily, as 
they think, than a Chamber. Hitherto it has taken them 
only days. 





THE LESSON OF WHITSUNTIDE. 


: approach of Whitsuntide and the adjournment of 

Parliament for the consequent Recess bring with 
them the customary comparisons between the legislative 
work done and the legislative work still remaining to do. 
We are all familiar with the combination of hope and fear 
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which best becomes the journalist on these occasions. 
Some progress has been made with some Bills ; let us 
congratulate the Government. Even these Bills have a 
good deal atill to be done to them; let us mingle warn- 
ings with our congratulations. We do not know that any- 
thing ever comes of these chequered exhortations; indeed 
it is scarcely possible that anything should come of them. 
No one is more interested than the Leader of the House in 
getting on with the business of the Session, no one has 
better means of knowing what obstacles lie in the way 
and how they can best be overcome. There was a time, it 
js true, when the production of Ministerial measures was 
regulated by considerations which had nothing to do with 
the prospect, or want of prospect, of carrying them. The 
Parliamentary window was then dressed with a view not 
so much to the sales as to the general credit of the 
enterprising proprietors, The introduction of a dozen 
measures at once was thought to bring glory to the 
Cabinet, and for this end it was worth while to 
risk the inevitable withdrawal of most of them. Now 
that this theory of Sessional business is abandoned there 
is no longer any need to attack it. Bills are now meant 
to pass, and Ministers can be trusted to pass them. The 
administration of these Pentecostal counsels is a cere- 
mony which has nothing in its favour beyond age and 
repetition. 
What is more worthy of notice is the complete cessation 
of any public interest in the progress of Government 
business. Ministers take all the time of the House, and 
no one objects. But no one ever takes the trouble to ask 
what use they have made of the time given them. It 
would be interesting to know how many of our readers 
could say offhand what stage in the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Bill had been reached when the House rose for the 
holidays. They know that certain Bills will become Acts, 
and that certain other Bills will have to stand over till 
next Session. But to which category any particular 
measure belongs is to most people a matter of indifference. 
They are quite willing that it should be settled by 
Ministerial choice or Parliamentary chance. Yet not long 
since the success or failure of the Government in legisla- 
tion, its power of dealing with obstruction, its skill in 
taking advantage of every incident that made in favour 
of despatch, were watched with keen interest. What is 
the reason of the change? Why is it that the 
economy of Parliamentary time, which seemed so 
essential then, is now held to be so unimportant ? 
The answer is that in the days not so far away, when 
speed was thought to be the most vital element in legis- 
lation, and it mattered less what Parliament did than 
that it should do what it did quickly, Englishmen felt 
that they were face to face with a conspiracy which aimed 
at ousting Parliament from its place. The House of 
Commons may be careless about its work, and no great 
harm come of it. But if any section of its Members is 
able, avowedly and after notice given, to prevent it from 
working, it becomes a legislature only in form. This is 
precisely what happened at the height of Mr. Parnell’s 
ascendency. He boasted that the House of Commons 
would get through just so much work as he thought 
proper to permit, and he went very near to making his 
words good. Consequently in the duel between him and 
the Government the combatants were not the Leader of 
the House and the leader of the Nationalist party; they 
Were on one side all who wished the House of Commons 
to remain a law-making force, and on the other side a 
revolutionary faction who wished to make it plain that 
the first condition of its remaining a law-making force 
was to give Ireland a Parliament of her own. So long as 
this conflict was going on, the one thing that really in- 
terested the spectators was whether work was being done. 
If it was, victory was inclining to the side of the House 
of Commons. If it was not, victory was inclining to the 
side of the Nationalists. It mattered little, therefore, 
what was the business in which progress was being made, 
it was enough that some part of the Ministerial pro- 
gramme was in less jeopardy to-day than yesterday. 
Then interest in a particular measure merely stood for 
interest in the fortunes and reputation of the Government 
that brought it forward ; now it expresses a genuine desire 
that the Bill should become law. 
The explanation why so much more interest used to be 
taken in the Sessional prospect is also the explanation why 
little or no interest is taken in the Sessional prospect uow. 


The constitutional motive for wishing the Session to be 

fruitful is no longer operative. The motive that is opera- 

tive is too feeble to be of much account. Who is there 

that really concerns himself about the Irish Local Govern- 

ment Bill, or the Vaccination Bill, or the Criminal 

Evidence Bill? They are all measures of real import- 

ance to those whom they concern, but then those whom 

they concern are only a small minority. How many 

times have we not read the arguments for and against 

allowing a prisoner to give evidence in his own behalf, 

or weighed the risk of leaving a certain percentage 

of children unvaccinated against the certain unpopu- 
larity which is earned by inflicting repeated fines 
on obstinate parents? There is so much to be said 

on each side of the question that it involves no sacrifice 
of conviction to leave the decision in the hands of° 
the Government. But to do this is quite compatible with 
very sincere indifference as to the use they make of the 

liberty left to them. Whatever forms the Bills in question 
assume, they will satisfy us equally well, and if in the 
end they stand over for another year we can bear even 
this with composure. 

Is this state of things the fault of the Government ? 
Not at all. It is simply the outcome of much good legis- 
lation in the past. There was a time when there were 
abuses of every kind calling for removal, and so long as 
this was the case the work of legislation was keenly 
interesting. Those who benefited by the abuse fought 
hard to retain it, those who suffered from it fought harg 
to get rid of it. Sometimes higher motives came intw 
play, and men defended institutions because they were 
venerable or attacked them because they were miss 
chievous. But at all events, the issues raised were 
large and clear. They could not be stated without 
ranging the spectators on one side or the other. 
The audience was as excited as the players. It is 
very probable that this condition of things will one day 
reappear. The main difference between the legislation 
of the nineteenth and the legislation of the twentieth 
century may be that the function of the one was 
destruction, while the function of the other will be 
construction. Each of these functions has the power of 
arousing political passion in a very high degree, and 
as soon as the work of construction begins in earnest 
we shall have no more cause to complain of the indiffer- 
ence of the English public to the proceedings of their 
representatives. But that time has not yet come. There is 
at present a healthy scepticism as to the results of legisla- 
tion on a great scale which stands in the way of many 
social experiments. It may be exaggerated or justifiable, 
—that is not a point to be discussed at the tail of an 
article. We are concerned with it here simply as affording 
an explanation of what seems at first sight a strange, and 
even alarming, frame of mind for a nation to be in. In 
our judgment it is neither the one nor the other; it is 
simply the outcome of a reasonable satisfaction at the 
disappearance of many abuses, and, by consequence, of the 
need for remedial legislation which abuses create. 








MR. GLADSTONE’S FUNERAL. 


R. GLADSTONE’S family have, we think, been in the 

right in submitting to the general desire that he 

should have a public funeral, Even if he had left explicit 
instructions that it should be a private one, which he did not, 
the wish of the nation, verified by a vote in Parliament, would 
in his judgment, had he foreseen it, have been sufficient to 
overbear his personal desire. As there are restrictions on a 
man’s right to dispose of his own property, so there are 
limitations to his right to dispose of his own remains. A 
man’s body, like his life, may belong to a nation; and in 
suffering the people to express for the last time a feeling 
which elevates them Mr. Gladstone performs to his country 
a final service. The sons were right, too, in insisting that 
when the time arrived their mother should be buried in her 
husband’s grave. That request, little as it is warranted by 
the highest view of the spiritual character of the Resurrection, 
is so fully in accord with an instinctive feeling, that only the 
most peremptory reasons could have justified a refusal. In 
this case there were no reasons of moment, not even the 
absence of precedent, for the same privilege had been con- 
ceded previously to Lady Palmerston, who if she had not 





Mrs. Gladstone’s hold on the people, rivalled her in 
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devotion to her lord. The family were, however, mistaken, 
we think, in asking for “simplicity” in the arrangements 
of the funeral. A simple funeral and a national funeral 
are inconsistent things, based upon ideas at variance with 
one another, and the effort to reconcile them can only 
impair the effect of either. Burial in Westminster Abbey is, 
or should be, one of the highest of earthly honours. The 
more of pomp attends a national funeral the better its object 
is realised, that object being to express in the fullest way the 
regard of a nation for its illustrious dead, and the wish that 
its grief should be as conspicuous, and therefore as honorific, 
-as possible, This end has been partly attained by the two 
«days’ lying in state in Westminster Hall, a most solemn and 
imposing ceremonial; but there should have been a long pro- 
cession through London, during which the millions who wish 
to bear their part in the sad pageant could have expressed 
their feeling, and done honour to the memory of the man 
whom they admired and loved. As it is, the masses, to whose 
welfare Mr. Gladstone devoted himself, and who responded 
30 cordially to his devotion, will feel, as they cannot enter the 
Abbey for reasons of space and safety, as if they had been 
deprived of the opportunity of expressing themselves, which 
‘it is the very object of a national funeral to provide. An out- 
pouring of London is a very wonderful thing, an honour such 
as no other nation can pay, and we wish that it had been 
added to the funeral ceremonial. With this exception, 
however, everything appears to have been wisely ordered, 
and with Royal pall-bearers, the Houses walking behind 
and before the bier, and the representative men of the whole 
Kingdom present in the Abbey, Mr. Gladstone will be carried 
fittingly to his last rest. It is right, as well as expe- 
dient, that the nation should do honour to its illustrious 
dead, and that form of sepulture is most honourable which 
the people for ages past have so considered, and which except 
for the illustrious they do not provide. 


Some further memorial must of course be devised to keep Mr, 
Gladstone’s memory green, but it is not quite easy to think 
of one which shall be at once appropriate and sufficiently 
dignified. The funeral by itself, great and national as the 
honour is, does not last sufficiently long. We have no poet 
among us, or at least we probably have not, who can make the 
ceremony immortal, as Tennyson made the burialof Wellington, 
and a funeral by itself, though attended by tens of thousands 
and watched by millions with wet eyes, is very speedily for- 
gotten. Who remembers the magnificent obsequies of Lord 
Chatham, or when this generation has passed away will be 
even aware that Lord Palmerston was carried to Westminster 
Abbey amidst a nation’s regrets? There will be a statue, of 
course, probably many statues, and they will most of them be 
good, for Mr. Gladstone’s face and form were of the kind 
which lend themselves to sculpture, and inspire the sculptor, 
who must be an inferior artist indeed if he can fail to repro- 
duce the loftiness of that erect figure, and the fire of that 
eager face, with the dignity bestowed by the rare and peculiar 
double impression it left, half of benevolence and half of 
menace. There will, we suppose, be an earldom, which may 
at least send the name down with the stamp of honour upon 
it to a possibly remote posterity, and there are pretty sure to 
be “institutions” and “funds” by the dozen, which will 
endeavour to obtain something of dignity as well as 
popularity from a connection, real or assumed, with the 
deceased object of national reverence. Something larger and 
more separate than these things will, however, be desired, 
and it is hard in our age, and with our manners, to decide 
what it ought to be. The best suggestion, that of a memorial 
cathedral, is unhappily impossible. Such a structure would 
be singularly fitting, for Mr. Gladstone was not only a man of 
fervent piety, but of that kind of faith which can without 
losing spirituality manifest itself in a grand religious build- 
ing; but there is a fatal, and we fear final, objection to such 
a project. Cathedrals in our day cost too much. No 
cathedral will be built in our time with an unpaid cleric for 
architect, materials given for nothing “to the glory of God,” 
and workmen who find in the sanctity of their work a 
sufficient substitute for any wages beyond those necessary to 
a bare subsistence. The great ecclesiastical buildings of the 


Middle Ages, with their solidity as of rocks and their wealth of 
ornament and detail, were only possible because the idea of 
profit was replaced by one of impalpable gain, in which no 
architect or Trade-Union of our day would be found to believe, 





or believing, would devote life to seek. There is no hope of 
any cathedral, or indeed of any building worthy of Mr 
Gladstone’s name, and certain to escape for generations the 
reckless interference of the people with arrangements do, 
nounced as those of the “dead hand.” It might, however 
be possible to raise a Gladstone Fand large enough to yield 
a considerable income, and by suffering the University of 
Oxford to employ it, to be sure that it would be worthily useq 
in ways that would keep the founder’s name fresh for 
generations. We think Mr. Gladstone would have likeg 
that proposal. He l»ved Oxford, as he himself admitted, 
dearly. His inner nature responded most readily and most 
fully to her special history, her special scholarship, her peculiar 
attitude towards religion, and though in a moment of ingratj. 
tude she dismissed him from her service, he, though a High. 
lander in so many things, understood and forgave her. To think 
that the people, for his sake, had repaired the losses of Oxford, 
had restored her freedom of action, had increased her per. 
manent means of usefulness, would, we feel certain, have been, 
of all assurances, the one most acceptable to Mr. Gladstone, 
and we do not see why now, when so much of religious bitter. 
ness has died away, any division of his followers should 
object. If Nonconformists could pardon his Anglicanism, ag 
they did, they could pardon also the special tone of his loved 
University. We, at least, can think of no nobler memorial, 
none more acceptable to him whom we wish to commemorate, 
and none which would yield such promise of endurance 
through generations. Nothing survives the storms of time 
more certainly than a University with life in it, and planted 
among a living people. Even the memory of Mr. Gladstone, 
and his services to the people and the State, priceless as some 
of those services were—do our readers remember what the con- 
dition of the people was when he took from his master’s hand 
the banner of Free-trade P—will not endure longer than the 
University of Oxford. 





THE DISLIKE FOR ALIENS. 

HE brief conversation in the House of Lords on the 
question of foreign immigration, and the attitude 
taken up by Lord Salisbury, stggest the question of the 
general hostility shown by the inhabitants of any country to 
the immigration of an alien population. In one sense we are 
all immigrants, we all belong (or our ancestors have belonged) 
to alien populations. In these islands there has been imposed 
layer upon layer of alien peoples. There were the aboriginal 
races of whom we have obscure records, the Celtic people, 
the Romans, the Angles, Jutes, Danes, Saxons, Normans, all 
following one another, each one alien to the tribe or people 
that had arrived before. Even more remarkable have been 
the successive invasions of Italy, where wave upon wave of 
alien immigration rose and fell on the soil of the peninsula. 
In the United States all are in the strictest sense aliens 
except the two hundred thousand remaining Indians. It 
might have been supposed, on the face of it, that this per- 
petual shifting of population in nearly every country in the 
world would have rendered the feeling of toleration for 
newcomers more general, assuming that there were no very 
obvious personal objections to such persons. Populations have, 
it might be thought, changed so often that it would be hard te 
say in any given case which particular people could lay claim 
to the guardianship of any land. And yet the fact is clear 
that, after a time in which the blending process has been in 
operation, some kind of recognised grouping has taken place 
by which a sufficiently homogeneous nucleus is formed; that 
nucleus, animated by certain general moral and social views 
held in common, inspired by certain common conceptions of 
life, holds itself sufficient for its life purpose and resents the 
intrusion of an alien mass. In our country, although national 
unity was achieved at a comparatively early date, yet it took 
long to produce this well-defined nucleus. From the days of 
Julius Cwsar to those of Edward the Confessor a thousand 
years passed, and during all that long epoch the various races 
which went to make up our complex national life were sim- 
mering down and gradually learning to live on tolerable 
relations with one another. The long process of the growth 
of unity, the sense of the achievement of this great result, 
probably tends to make nationality so highly valued that 
admittance to it is felt to be a special privilege which only a 
select few are entitled to share. This feeling obtains even 
among educated people who are not particularly amenable 
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to ordinary prejudices. Such persons are not quite sure that 
the national idea can ever really appeal with full force to the 
imagination of an alien. There is no prejudice, there is a 
full admission that the foreigner may be just as good, as able, 
as ixtelligent as the best native; but can he be absorbed ? 


When we pass from the educated classes to the mass, it 
cannot be denied that there is an intense suspicion and 
dislike, too often a kind of contempt, felt for the foreigner. 
One can even recall, in the days before railways were as 
general as they are now, a deep suspicion even of people from 
another part of the country with a somewhat different 
dialect, or showing any sign of strangeness. The appearance 
of a well-dressed stranger in some out-of-the-way colliery 
village was not infrequently marked by disagreeable atten- 
tions; and even to-day the advent of a stranger in some 
remote Northumberland villages excites in the population 
a strange surprise, the faint echo of that which would 
have been felt by a Pict, let us say, when a Roman 
official passed his way. But when it is a question of a real 
foreigner, the man of alien speech and birtb, the surprise 
deepens into hostility, and the attitude of mind is distinctly 
unfriendly. There is the suspicion that the man you do not 
understand may have designs upon you, and there is the 
certainty that he has been bred in habits and ideas quite 
different from your own. Shall this suspicious character 
share in our national inheritance? Shall he compete with us 
for trade or wages, shall he take part in our parish meeting, 
shall he vote for our member or sit on our local Council? 
Even in London the alien lives a life apart, whether it is in 
Soho or Whitechapel; but conceive him set down in a village 
in the South of England! How many local farmers or 
labourers would have anything to do with him? Theoretically 
they might admit, as the Trinity man said of the St. 
John’s man, that he, too, was one of God’s creatures; but 
then, God has many kinds of creatures of all ranks and 
classes, and this one could not for one moment be named 
in the same class to which our healthy and prejudiced 
villager belonged. But it is not only in England that the 
feeling obtains. Paris is sufficiently cosmopolitan (some 
good Frenchmen think too much so), but an Englishman in 
an average second-rate French town, still more in a village, 
would feel the cold shade of an almost instinctive aversion, or 
at least suspicion, on the part of the inhabitants. The curé 
will eye him askance, the gendarme will follow him closely, 
the children will pause in their play while he goes by. We 
have seen during the last few years furious outbreaks in the 
South of France against Italian immigrants, whose sole 
offence was that they came over the frontier to do work 
which the lazy Provengal could not be got to perform. 


One would have supposed that in America, the land where 
the blending of peoples is more marked than it has ever been 
elsewhere in history, the prejudice against the alien would 
have died away, especially as not a single family has been in 
possession for three centuries, and in most parts the hetero- 
geneous population is only a thing of yesterday. But in 
point of fact the Italian immigrant who takes up an aban- 
doned farm, or the French-Canadian who works in a cotton- 
mill, is quite outside the dominant political, religious, and 
social life of the place. The almost contemptuous reference by 
an American citizen whose father perhaps peddled shellfish 
at Cork, to an Italian whose father sold chestnuts at Naples, 
as a “ Dago,” reveals the feeling of exclusive pride as having 
already taken root, and no mere political theories about 
equality or “natural rights” avail against it. So far as one 
can see, it is (at all events in the present stage of the world’s 
history) a final, permanent fact, born out of those natural 
instincts which Schopenhauer has characterised as the “ will 
to live.” That purely individual will is transferred to the 
race or nationality to which one belongs, and the assumed 
right of that nationality to express its life as against all 
foreign influences is regarded as an axiom. 


How far is this feeling justified? How far is it safe to act 
upon it in national affairs? It seems to us that nothing 
can be clearer than the fact that the nations which have been 
able to absorb widely, which have been, as Bacon says, 
liberal in naturalisation, have been immensely strengthened 
thereby. Rome conferred rights of citizenship far and 
wide, just as she introduced into her Pantheon the deities of 
half the nations upon earth. That she gained immensely 
by that policy is a fact not open to dispute. In our own 





days the United States have become great and powerful by 
the blending of many elements in one vast whole. Had 
North America been entirely peopled by Puritan New 
Englanders, life there would have been thinner, far less 
interesting and strong, than it is to-day. What we in 
England owe to the alien is a matter of plain history. Had 
it not been for the successive immigration of Norman lawyers. 
and architects, of Italian and Jewish moneylenders and dis- 
counters, of Flemish weavers and serious Huguenot merchants 
and manufacturers, England could never have been the 
country she is to-day. Her wealth would have been far less, 
her life poorer, her intelligence more stunted. She has gained 
every way by welcoming both skilled workers and political and 
religious refugees, and her moral power as an asylum for the 
persecuted has, to say the least, secured her an enviable exemp- 
tion from some of the crimes of violence with which so many 
Continental countries are painfully familiar. We do not say 
that because we welcomed Huguenot refugees after the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, therefore we should 
welcome swarms of poor Polish Jews to-day. The question 
is one of times and seasons. But looking at our past 
history, we do say that the presumption is in favour of free 
admittance. Yet, while it is clear that the admittance of men 
of Aryan race has been a benefit to us, as it has been to the 
Americans, we must admit that a line ought to be drawn at 
certain coloured races. We could afford to let a few China- 
men in here and there; but we could not afford, as even the 
United States, with their gigantic resources, could not afford, 
to let in Chinese indiscriminately, for there are nearly four 
hundred millions of them, and they could absolutely swamp 
our civilisation. We may not cherish feelings of ill-will 
against them, or against Malays or Nubians, but we believe 
that we have a great inheritance to hand down unimpaired, 
and that the sharing in our social and political life of multi- 
tudes of black, yellow, and brown people would be fatal to 
great ideals which we must uphold at all costs. 


On the whole, we seem to have condemned the blind, in- 
stinctive suspicion, rising frequently to active hostility, which 
slumbers in the breasts of most men, ready to burst forth 
against the alien; and we feel indeed that the progress 
of mankind must involve the elimination of this lingering in- 
heritance of tribal feeling. We feel that one of the attributes 
of a highly civilised man is the ability to meet on easy and 
equal terms any other highly civilised man, no matter where 
he was born. But an honest prejudice is a great fact which 
cannot be ignored, and the persistence of which should be 
explained, if not actively defended. We have hinted at the 
bottom reason for the suspicious feeling against the alien, 
and the hesitation at his admittance to full and equal rights 
with the earlier possessor. The suspicion is directed at his 
probable lack of preparation for what is conceived as a great 
trust or privilege; the hesitation follows naturally, it being 
conceived that, however well disposed to us, the alien can 
never fully share our life. For an Antonio Panizzi or a Max 
Miller exception will be made; but as regards the run of 
immigrants the prejudice is honest, and to some degree 
founded in fact. We may, therefore, say that the feeling 
against the alien is, in spite of its frequently irrationa} 
nature, a kind of guarantee for the maintenance of national 
life in its purity and virility. But though we feel this, we 
would always maintain the right of the persecuted, be he 
Jew or Christian, to seek asylum here, and we would make 
very sure that he would prove an undesirable and injurious 
citizen, before we excluded even the poor Polish Jew who flies 
to England as a land where he will be allowed to live in 
peace and freedom. 





ANIMAL ACCLIMATISATION AT WOBURN ABBEY. 


URING the last four years the Duke of Bedford has 
carried out a scheme of animal acclimatisation in the 

park at Woburn Abbey on a scale never before attempted in 
this country. Birds as well as quadrupeds are the subjects 
of this experiment, and the magnificent pheasants of India 
and China haunt the woods in large numbers. But the 
greater number of the animals are various kinds of deer, 
of which no fewer than thirty-one species are in the open 
park or paddocks,—bison, zebras, antelopes, wild sheep and 
goats, and yaks. The novelty and freshness of this experi- 
ment consists not only in the accumulation of such a number 
of species, interesting as this is to the naturalist, but in their 
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way of life, free and unconfined in an English park. That is 
the lot of the greater number of the animals at Woburn, some 
being entirely free and wandering at large, like the native red- 
deer and fallow-deer, while the others, though for the present 
in separate enclosures, are kept in “reserves” so spacious» 
and so lightly though effectively separated, that they have 
the appearance of enjoying the same degree of liberty. 
Almost the first question which suggests itself is,—What is 
the general effect of this gathering of over-sea animals, from 
the African veldt and Indian hills, the Manchurian moun- 
tains and North American prairies, and from wild-animal 
land quod ubique est, on the green pastures and under the 
elms and oaks round the home of a great English family? 
Briefly, we may say that the effect is magnificent. During 
the journey back by train through Bedfordshire and Bucking- 
hamshire, the valleys and meadows stocked with our ordinary 
domestic animals seem solitary and deserted after the eye 
has rested for hours on the varied and impressive forms that 
crowd the slopes, groves, and glades of this fine park. This 
effect is due in part to the largeness of the scale on which the 
stocking of Woburn with wild animals has been carried out. 
In the phrase of the farmer, the park “carries a larger 
head” of animals than is commonly seen on a similar area, 
even in the richest pastures. The scene recalls the descrip- 
tions of the early travellers in Southern Africa, when the 
large fauna roamed there in unbroken numbers, and with 
little fear of man. The coup d’cil in parts of the park where 
the animals gather thickest is so striking that the mind 
descends reluctantly to the identification of the species, or to 
details of dates, origin, and management. From one position, 
looking up a long green slope towards the Abbey, there could 
be seen at the time of the writer’s last visit between two and 
three hundred animals, both birds and beasts, feeding or 
sleeping within sight of the immediate front of the spec- 
tator. These varied in species from cranes, storks, and 
almost every known species of swan, to wapiti stags, 
antelopes, and zebras, walking, sitting, galloping, feeding, or 
sleeping. For quite half a mile up the slope the white 
swans and other wild fowl were dotted among the deer 
and other ruminants, presenting a strange and most 
attractive example of the real “paradise” which animals 
will make for themselves when only the “good beasts” 
are selected to live together. The creatures in this animal 
Arcadia were grouped nearly as follows. In the fore- 
ground was a large pool, circular, with clayey banks, one of a 
chain of ponds of all sizes, from that of a fishpond to a large 
lake which lies lower in the park. On and around this pool 
‘were many species of swans, and eight of foreign geese; but 
the greater number of these were scattered, as we have said, 
over some hundred acres of park. In the centre of the pond 
sat a cormorant, and on the grass by the margin some 
gigantic cranes with crimson heads and grey wings were 
running and “dancing” in honour of the sun, which was 
making its first appearance during four days. On the hill to 
the left, where the Abbey lies, were five distinct herds of 
deer. Three of these were fallow bucks and does. One 
herd was of red-deer, and hybrids between the red-deer 
and the wapiti. On the sky-line were a herd of pure-bred 
wapiti, with three huge stags, their horns just cleaned 
from the velvet. In the centre slope, in diminishing per- 
spective till they appeared mere dots among the trees, were 
mixed groups of Japanese deer, the same breed which 
have thriven so remarkably in the parks of Sir Edmund 
Loder and Lord Powerscourt, fallow bucks and does, 
red-deer, both “red” and pure white, of which variety 
the park holds a considerable number, a few other 
and smaller foreign deer, and a group of five nylghau 
antelopes from India. Three of these were reddish-grey in 
colour, while two were real “ blue bulls,” very fine upstanding 
beasts, well suited to woodland scenery. On the right, within 
a hundred yards, lying down or feeding under an ancient 
elm, were a small herd of zebras, as quiet and at their ease 
as so many New Forest ponies with their foals. Picture 
this animal population among the groves and ancient 
timber of an English park in May. Nor is this more than 
one among many such sights visible in this unique paradise. 
The park is high and undulating, with a number of rounded 
hillocks and elevations. In consequence of the persistent 
downfall of rain, and the wetness of the pasture, the animals 
had betaken themselves to the high ground; and there on 
the sky-line were seen outlined forms so familiar, yet so 








strange in their setting, that the visitor might almost incline 
to doubt whether he were in possession of his waking 
senses or dreaming of pictures in “Catlin’s North American 
Indians.” On one hill, for instance, lay sleeping four 
American bison and a herd of wapiti-deer. The round 
humped outlines of the former were seen across a great space 
of grass, for here the park was treeless, and the animals, 
though confined in large enclosures of some twenty acres each, 
looked exactly as they must have appeared before the days of 
their destruction on the rolling prairies in the North-West, 
The mixture of species, far from being incongruous, is most 
effective. Close by a long avenue of chestnut-trees in blossom 
was a chance gathering of animals from the Highlands of 
Scotland, and from far Thibet. Four or five small herds of 
red-deer were feeding, mingled with some thirty or forty 
splendid shaggy Highland cattle of all colours, with rough 
shaggy coats and long horns. Some black, some red, some 
smoke-coloured, some of the pinkish-grey seen in soap. 
stone and in the shaggy coats of these light - coloured 
moorland cattle. In the centre of these creatures, which were 
scattered feeding over many acres of ground, was a herd of 
fourteen yaks. One white and grey bull, whose coat touched 
the ground, led the herd. The rest were black and white, 
cows and calves mingled, feeding or sleeping under the 
chestnut-trees. 


The creatures which roam absolutely free in this great 
park represent those in the final or perfect state in this 
animal paradise. But like the souls in Virgil’s land of the 
just, these happy creatures pass through various stages 
of probation. Some never reach the stage of complete 
liberty, or are physically unsuited for complete surrender to 
outdoor life in England. Many spend part of their time in 
wide enclosed paddocks contained in the park itself, and are 
promoted later to wander free and unrestrained. 


« Exinde per amplum 
Mittimur Elysium et pauci leta arva tenemus,” 


might be the motto of these “dwellers on the threshold.” 
Life in these paddocks is, in its turn, intermediate between 
freedom in the open park, and the confinement of smaller 
enclosures, which reproduce on a very ample scale the 
features of an ideal “Zoo.” One of these enclosures is a 
warm walled meadow, with a few old apple-trees in it, 
such as often lies adjacent to a farm. It was a kind of 
annexe to the home farm buildings. In it are pools for 
wild fowl, while rows of farm buildings, now occupied by 
various birds and beasts which need rest after long journeys 
by sea and rail, abut on the paddock. In the latter a colony 
of Patagonian cavies burrow under the apple-trees, and pretty 
little kangaroos, or rather “ wallabies,” with their young in 
their pouches, hop about in the grass or lie basking like cats 
by the side of the water. One wailaby sat upright on the 
bank leaning its back against a tree. Its young one, looking 
out of its pouch, was seriously gazing at its own diminutive 
features reflected in the water. Brilliant purple gallinules, 
Patagonian rails, Indian ducks, and pelicans were on the 
water, and a newly arrived brood of Japanese teal were resting 
after their journey, in one of the sheds. An interesting 
feature in this paddock, one which is constantly observable 
at Woburn, is the friendliness of the various creatures with 
each other. Some very fine sing-sing antelopes, a dwarf 
Indian bull, and some Chinese water-deer were associated 
with the kangaroos and cavies in perfect amity. But this 
seems characteristic of the place. We noticed a pair of tame 
deer lying under the single cedar-tree, which stands in the 
great quadrangle made by stables and coachhouses at the 
back of the main block of Woburn Abbey. A stable-cat, 
being in want of society, strolled out and sat down exactly 
between these two deer. As they did not object, the cat got 
up and rubbed itself against the back of one of the reclining 
hinds, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


A MEMORIAL TO MR. GLADSTONE. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srz,—If it should be the desire of the English people to raise 
some memorial to Mr. Gladstone besides that which is to be 
placed in Westminster Abbey, has not Hawarden a claim to 
be the place, and St. Deiniol’s Library a claim to be the 
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object benefited by sach a memorial? That noble gift of 
thirty thousand volumes— marked with his pencil and 
breathed upon with his spirit—ought not to remain for any 
length of time in the iron building which he provided for it. 
Surely £5,000 could be easily raised to build around it, in 
grateful remembrance, a worthier “temple of peace.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., A STUDENT. 





RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 
{To tHe EpiTor oF THR “SpectaToR.”] 
Sir,—You are quite right as to the folly of going to war with 
Russia, on every ground,—and certainly for trade. Our trade 
with Russia for 1896 (see Blue-book) was,— 


£22,677,443 into U.K. 


Imports... 
11,403,810 from ,, 


Exports... 


Total woe £34,081,253 
Our trade with China same year (see Blue-book) was,— 








Imports... oss eos £3,788,606 into U.K. 
Exports eee woe 8,821,262 from ,, 
Total ese ese £12,609,863 
=] an, Sir, &c., W. O. TWEED. 


3 Lansdowne Road, Tunbridge Wells, May 2cth. 





DEAN CHURCH’S VILLAGE SERMONS. 
{To THe Eprror os THe “Spectatos.’’] 
61r,—You recommended Dean Church’s sermons in the 
Spectator of May 14th as models for the village preacher. 
May I ask, not captiously, whether there is evidence that, as 
a village preacher, the rector of Whatley was a success? 
That his sermons must always have been heard gladly in the 
Squire’s pew goes without saying; but did the villagers hear 
them gladly? Could they keep their attention through the 
long periods, longer than those of any other writer, in which 
the sermons are written? Could they even keep their head 
through the sentence you quote from the sermon on “ Man’s 
Desire for Good,” beginning, “ I don’t want to say that there 
is no advantage,” &c. I beg leave to doubt it. From the 
pussionate earnestness of the preacher they could not fail to 
get good, and the preacher may have had the power to vitalise 
his paragraphs, but I should like to know if it was so. A 
neighbour of mine, with sufficient gifts of voice and manner, 
and an ardent admirer of Church, made the experiment of 
teading a sermon from the second series to his congregation 
without announcing the fact that he was doing so, and he 
tells me that the chins of his hearers gradually sunk on their 
breasts. While admitting, then, that these sermons may 
well be an “inspiration” to the village preacher, I venture 
¢o say that they are not good “ models.”—I am, Sir, &-., 
A Country Parson, 





‘WHEN WAR BREAKS OUT. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR,’’] 
S1z,—In regard to your criticisms in your very kind notice, 
in the Spectator of May 21st, of “When War Breaks Out,” 
may we point out certain facts which in the story we were 
unable to make clear from want of space, and which a con- 
temporary writer could not be supposed to know? (1) The 
enemy passes Gibraltar in the night of the 20th-2lst, before 
the small British force at that port has been properly 
mobilised, and is supposed to hug the southern shore and 
thus escape notice. (2) The British Mediterranean Admiral 
detaches his four fastest battleships, which, it will be seen 
from the narrative, are of the ‘Canopus’ class, and therefore 
faster than any battleship in the French fleet. He returns 
with his other eight battleships because he is supposed to have 
received information from Spanish sources that a hostile force 
bas passed the Dardanelles. He calculates that the four 
battleships detached will strengthen the Channel Fleet 
sufficiently to prevent any chance of a French victory, while 
his own fleet of eight battleships will be strong enough to 
look after the Russian Black Sea Fleet. On the accuracy of 
such calculations our existence as a nation will depend in war, 
Since we have no margin of superiority in battleships. The 
policy of uniting the Channel and Mediterranean Fleets is 
traditional only in the sense that it has been generally 
assumed as our plan of action in war, It may be necessary, 
since at times the French and Russian fleets have been con- 
aiderably superior to our own in the Mediterranean. We do 





not defend the plan of action, but we simply take accepted 
facts, right or wrong. (3) The Allied fleet retires to Brest 
from want of coal. It retires to Brest in preference to Cher- 
bourg because ships in Brest Harbour are not exposed to any 
injury from long-range fire, because also the area of sheltered 
water at Brest is very large, and because ships escaping from 
Brest have the open Atlantic before them; Brest being 
farther from an English base is less easily watched than 
Cherbourg. It should also be noted that the Allied fleet 
had been operating against the South Wales ports, and Brest 
is the most convenient base for such action. (4) As to an 
attempted landing, most Continental strategists either dis- 
regard, or affect to disregard, the fleet in being. Had our 
narrative been continued a few pages, the disastrous results 
of such a disregard might have been foreshadowed. (5) As 
to convoy, it is our deliberate belief that we have not the 
supply of cruisers required. The watching of the hostile 
fleets will absorb all, or very nearly all, our great warships. 
As in 1778-1785, we shall be compelled to uncover our trade 
in order to strike deadly blows at the enemy’s forces. May 
we add that the forecast as to the economic conditions of the 
struggle has been based, not upon conjecture, but upon 
careful sifting of the evidence of experts in every branch?— 
We are, Sir, &c., ARNOLD WHITE, 
Herbert W. WILson. 

[We still do not agree with Mr. Arnold White and Mr. 
Wilson as to the policy of splitting the Mediterranean Fleet. 
If the Admiral of the Mediterranean Fleet had added his 
whole strength to the Channel Fleet, he would have made 
victory a certainty, not a chance.—IEp. Spectator.] 





FLOWERS FOR FRIEDENHEIM. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1rn,—The appeal for “ Flowers for Friedenheim” that you 
kindly inserted in the Spectator of April 2nd has brought so 
generous a response that I venture to ask you to be the means 
of letting the kind donors of money and plants know how 
much pleasure and delight their gifts brought to the inmates 
of the Home of Peace. The wards were beautified for Easter 
and the conservatory is once more filled, the patients are 
delighted with “our flowers,” and show them with a touching 
pride to their visitors. Not only is the conservatory filled, 
bat I have enough money in hand to keep it going, with care, 
for some time, as the plants will need constant renewing. 
Gifts of cut flowers for the wards are always welcome and 
most gratefully received by Miss Davidson, ‘‘ Friedenheim,” 
Upper Avenue Road, N.W. Flowers bring their own message 
to the sick and dying.—I am, Sir, &c., 
61 Cadogan Square, S.W. ConsTaNcE MILMAN, 





ANCIENT VINEYARDS IN ENGLAND. 

(To tHe Epitor or THE “SpecratTor.” } 
Stz,—Concerning vineyards in England, I send you the 
following extract from “A Treatise of Fruit-Trees,” by 
R. A. Austen, the third impression of which was printed at 
Oxford in 1665 :— 

“Tt is recorded that many vineyards have been formerly in 
England, and that tithes have been paid (in some part of 
Gloucestershire) of wine made of the vineyards there. See Mr. 
Hartlib’s ‘Legacy of Husbandry,’ pp. 23 and 24. And that a 
gentleman in the Wild of Kent maketh six or eight hogsheds 
yearly of his own vines; that he hath one old vine upon the 
sides and tiles of his house that yieldeth nigh an hogshed of wine 
in a year. (p. 26.) Camden, in his ‘ Britannia,’ p. 357, says 
‘That William of Malmesbury writes that there is no country 
in all England so thick set with vineyards as Gloucestershire, 
nor so plentiful in increase; the wines there-of made effect not 
their mouths that drink them with any unpleasant tartness, as 
being little inferior in sweetness and odor to the French wines. 
And Mr. Camden adds That this is the reason why many places in 
that country and elsewhere in England are called Viaeyards ; 
and that it may seem to be the sloathfulness of the people rather 
than any indisposition in the air that this nation yieldeth not 
wine at this day. However, Mr. Parkinson, in his ‘ Paradisus 
Terrestris,’ p. 533, tells us he thinks it would be a fruitless labour 
to strive in these days to make a good vineyard in England, for 
that years are not now so hot as formerly; and he brings experi- 
ence in to witness the thing: That divers both nobles and 
gentlemen of late times have endeavoured to plant vine- 
yards, and brought over Frenchmen to do it, but could 
never make any wine that was worth the drinking, being so 
small and heartless that they soon gave over this practice. 
And also one says in Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ p. 269: ‘lhat we have 
bad vines in Britain since Probus the Emperor’s time, rather for 
shade than fruit. Now men have heard the judgment of writers 
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and what is recorded concerning vineyards in England, they may 
do as they see cause. It is very probable that if some special vines 
that ripen their fruits early (as some do with us) were planted with 
all the advantages that may be, as upon the side of a hill, upon the 
south east sun, upon a hot sandy soil, the vines kept short and low 
within a yard of the ground, and the ground kept bare without 
weed or grass; it’s likely, I say (thus planted and ordered), they 
would afford good wines, even with us in England. Orif vines 
(some early kinds) be planted upon the south sides of houses or 
morning sun, and spread upon the tiles, no doubt the grapes will 
make good wine; but I verily believe that vines upon level 
ground, without the advantages before mentioned, will not bring 
forth grapes to perfection ; it’s likely that such would make very 
good vinegar or verjuice, better than that of crabs.” 


In “A History of English Gardening,” by George W. 
Johnson (London, 1829), it is stated that ‘‘ Thomas Fairchild, 
author of ‘The City Gardener’ (London, 1722), was one of 
the latest English cultivators of a vineyard, of which he had 
one at Hoxton as late as 1722.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

ELLA FULLER-MAITLAND. 





A PLEA FOR THE SHARK. 
[To Tux Epitor oF THE “ Spectator.’ ] 
S1r,—In your article in the Spectator of May 14th relative to 
sharks you state that sharks have never been known to jump 
out of thesea. Well, it may interest your readers to know that 
when I was serving on H.M.S. ‘ Hermes’ during the Burmese 
War of 1851 at the entrance of the Bassein River, where we 
were at anchor, we amused ourselves by catching a lot of 
very large sharks, and we hung them on our lower bosun; 
and at night we all very distinctly saw several sharks jump 
out of the water at the sharks, and next day we observed a 
good many of the sharks had been partly eaten, some quite 
half way up. I could give you other instances where I have 
seen sharks jump out of the water, but the above will suftice, 
I fancy.—I am, Sir, &e., . ALFRED F. Marescavx, 
22 Rue Meyerbeer, Nice, May 18th. Retired Captain, R.N. 





THE REAL JUDGE JEFFREYS. 
[To rue Epitor or THe ** Spxctaror.”’] 
Srr,—Your reviewer, in the course of his very interesting 
remarks on the real Jadge Jeffreys in the Spectator of 
May 2lst, admits that he was neither high minded nor 
virtuous. Will you allow me to refer to a case in which he 
further showed himself to be not only a bad lawyer, but an 
unjust Judge? In 1684 the trial, upon outlawry, for high 
treason of Sir Thomas Armstrong took place. The events 
which led to it were briefly these. Sir Thomas, who was a 
confidant of the Duke of Monmonth, and suspected of being 
implicated in his designs, had fled to Holland. There he 
was captured,and brought back to England. When brought 
before Jeffreys he demanded a trial, and had quoted in Court 
the Statute 6, Edward VI., by which, if a person outlawed be 
beyond the sea at the time the outlawry is pronounced, he is 
allowed a year and a day in which to yield himself to the 
Chief Justice of England. Sir Thomas was in Holland when 
he was proclaimed an outlaw, and he pleaded when brought 
before Jeffreys that several months still remained before the 
year and a day expired, and that, further, he did then 
render himself to the Chief Justice. Jeffreys would not 
hear him, or grant him leave to employ counsel to argue 
the point. “I ought,” said Sir Thomas, “to have the 
benefit of the law, and I demand no more.” To which 
Jeffreys, of whose “ferocity and violence in his treatment of 
prisoners there are no traces in the State Trials,” replied : 
“That you shall have, by the grace of God. See that the 
execution be done on Friday next, according to law. You 
shall have the full benefit of the law.” Bearing in mind what 
the sentence was, the brutality of the remark almost equalled 
that of the execution. It was commented on by Sir John 
Hawles, Solicitor-General in William III.’s reign, in the 
following terms: “It was an injustice to deny the favour 
or right of a trial to Sir Thomas Armstrong, which 
was never denied to any person before nor since.” 
Burnet, in alluding to Jeffreys at this trial, characterises 
his conduct as “brutal.” That justice was outraged 
seems clear enough in the light of the Resolutions of the 
Commons in 1689, which censured as illegal the proceedings 
at the trial, and decided that “the plea ought to have been 
admitted ...... and that the execution upon the attainder 
of outlawry was illegal, and a murder by pretence of justice.” 
In conclusion, Sir, will you allow me to protest against the 





comparison drawn between Jeffreys’s judicial murders and 
the barbarities committed at Drogheda and Wexford ? The 
comparison is on a par with that instituted by Carlyle 
between the number of murders committed during the Reign 
of Terror and the number of lives Frederick the Great sacri. 
ficed in seizing and retaining Silesia —I am, Sir, &c., 
THOMAS ARMSTRONG WuItp, 
Marlborough Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 





THE DEBATEABLE LAND. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE “SprcrTator.’’] 

Srr,—My attention has been drawn to the fact that in a 
review of my book, “The Debateable Land,” published ip 
the Spectator of May 14th, the dedication was inadvertently 
said to be addressed to Archdeacon Sinclair. As I have not 
the honour of being acquainted with the Archdeacon in ques. 
tion, and as the views of your critic are not shared by all my 
reviewers, it is perhaps right to state that the book is dedi. 
cated to another Archdeaccn, and thus remove the stigma of 
complicity.—I am, Sir, &c., J. C. TARVER, 

At the Sign of the Sower, The Red House, Darlington, May 28rd. 





THE LANGUAGE OF ROMAN BRITAIN. 
[To Tue Eprror or THE “ Specrator.”’) 

Srr,—Your correspondent “II.,” in his letter on “The 
Stupider Race” in the Spectator of May 21st, asserts obiter 
that Latin prevailed in Gaul, but never in Britain. Can he 
in any way prove this? There is a singular absence of direct 
evidence on the point, but is not the presumption strong that 
between 200 and 450 A.D.—to roughly mark off a period— 
Britain stood on the same footing with Gaul and the other 
provinces of the Roman Empire in respect of the prevalent 
tongue? It is not easy to see why the British Celts should 
have accepted the whole of the Roman civilisation except ite 
language, while the Gallic Celts accepted it, language and all. 
—I am, Sir, &e., GEORGE ENGLEHEART; 





THE FLORIDA VELVET BEAN. 
{To tHe Epitror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 

S1r,—A most interesting letter on this subject from Captain 
E. A. Wilson appeared in the Spectator of May 14th. But 
this letter leaves a reader in great doubt whether the bean is 
suitable for the average English climate. The writer says: 
“Tt being an air-plant, it will do well in most any kind of 
soil in any of the States, North or South, that will grow corn.” 
Again, “Plant seed in springtime same time as you do corn. 
aryeilieroeile va It is a good idea to drill or plant corn right in with 
bean-seed as a partial support to vine to keep pods off 
ground.” From all the foregoing quotations, and especially 
from the last, I gather that the “corn” mentioned is not 
wheat, or rye, or anything that we commonly class in Englané 
as “corn,” but is maize, or Indian corn, to which the word 
“corn” is commonly applied in the States. If this be so, 
then the statement that follows, viz., “It is not tropical, 
and will do well wherever corn will grow,” conveys no assur- 
ance that it will succeed in an average English climate. It is 
now more than fifty years since Cobbett preached the growing 
of maize in England, and had specimens in a shop-window 
opposite to the Mansion House; but spite of all his efforts 
the cultivation was, so far as I know, abandoned. I should 
be glad if any of your correspondents could express an opinion 
upcn the question whether the English climate would suit the 
velvet bean.—I am, Sir, &c., F. B. 





“BULLS.” 
(To tue Epiror or THE “SrrctTaror.”] 
Srr,—We also in Italy produce a fine breed of “bulls. 
Here is an example. My servant was sent the other day to 
bespeak an early cab for the next morning, and to insist on 
punctuality. He came back well satisfied with himself. “1 
told Angelo,” he said, ‘to be at the house punctually at a 
quarter before seven ; and if he was not punctual, he must 
be there at half-past six.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Fiesole, May 16th. HERBERT H. GRAFFRESON. 


bad 


(To Tue Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Srr,—Calling on a parishioner yesterday, and wishing to lead 
her thoughts away from her aches and pains, I asked her, 
“And what is your age, S——?” Her answer revealed a 
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state of mind quite Hibernian. “ Well, Sir, I used to sleep 
with my grandmother’s mother, so I must be main old.”—I 
an, Sir, &¢., Wm. G. SPURRELL. 


Cosheston Rectory, Pembroke, May 12th. 


{To THe Epiror or rHE “ SPEcTaToR.”] 

S1r,—The following bovine specimen may also be acceptable 
to your readers. Some fifteen years ago I heard a dignitary 
of Cork Cathedral address the congregation in St. Mary’s 
Charch, Harrogate, in this wise. “If there be any of you 
here, dear brethren, whom God in his mercy has taken to 
himself.” In the same discourse, pleading for some charity, 
our sense of generosity was sought to be stirred by the follow- 
ing sentence descriptive of the miseries of which Ireland was 
then the victim: “In the Sister Country where for some time 
we have been suffering from vivisection, is it to be wondered 
at if we have been a little disturbed while undergoing the 
process P”—I am, Sir, &c., W. A. 


[To rue Epiror or tHE “ Sprctator,”] 
Sir,—Might I suggest that the following be added to your 
remarkable collection of “ bulls”? A person, who evidently 
dislikes the name of William, and who is not an Irishman, 
but in my mind worthy to be one, said: “ As long as Iam alive, 
I shall never give the name of William to one of my sons.”— 
Jam, Sir, &c., 8S. S. S. 


(To rue Epiror or THE “SpPecraTor.”’] 
S1r,—The following may serve as an illustration that the 
“Trish bull” sometimes strays to this side of the Channel. 
Lately we engaged a French maid. One of her fellow- 
servants, an Englishwoman, said to her: “ How could you 
learn French without knowing English ? ”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Adisham Rectory, Dover, May 13th. J. H. Carr. 





THE AID GRANT. 
{To THE 
$ir,—The circular recently issued by the Education Depart- 
ment for the instruction of the Associations of Voluntary 
Schools is putting the ingenuity of scrupulous managers to 
desperate straits, and threatens to produce widespread dis- 
content. What it lays down may be summed upas follows :— 
Voluntary schools in general are not to be considered as 
entitled to a share in the grant. “A system of giving so 
much per head all round, with an additional bonus in some 
cases, is inadmissible.” Certain schools are to be selected as 
being, on account of “local circumstances,” which are not to 
be “confused with the defects and requirements of the 
school itself,” exceptionally “necessitous.” (If the authori- 
ties were denied the use of the blessed word “ necessitous,” 
where would they be?) The schools to be assisted are to be 
in one of two conditions. (1) Hither they will have some 
special defect, a noticeable gap in their expenditure, due to 
their want of means; and to fill this up an adequate grant is 
to be made, and is to be used for this purpose only; or (2) 
they will have difficulty in keeping themselves efficient. 
“In dealing with these cases the greatest care and super- 
vision on the part of the governing body is required.” The 
governing body of the Association must be satisfied “ that 
the standard of efficiency is high, that the local support of 
the school is as liberal as can reasonably be expected, and 
that the grant will not be employed to relieve the voluntary 
subscriptions.” 

(1) There is no such possibility as the Department assumes 
of discriminating “cases of real necessity.” The Church 
schools throughout the country are for the most part in very 
similar circumstances. In this diocese of Carlisle no one can 
say in what respects one school is more necessitous than 
another, The schools that would be generally thought of as 
wanting aid are those which are in an inferior condition, or 
which are not liberally supported by subscriptions; but these 
are expressly excluded from assistance by the requirement of 
a high standard of efficiency and of liberal local support. It 
would not occur to any one to fix upon highly efficient schools 
as exceptionally necessitous. 

(2) The assumption that the managers of a really good 
school are in the habit of acquiescing in some one important 
defect is a curiously fanciful one. If they were likely to 
do so, the inspector would not allow it. It is the pride of an 
inspector to find something wanting in a school. He does 
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not regard it as his business to consider the finances of the 
managers; he keeps his eye on his ideal, and orders improve- 
ments without regard to cost. And the managers have to 
carry out his orders, on pain of losing the grant on which the 
existence of the school depends. 

(3) The supervision which the governing body are bidden 
to exercise over every school receiving a portion of the dole 
would be intolerable and mischievous, if it were not im- 
practicable. They are to have an ideal standard for the 
payment of teachers, independent of the haggling of the 
market; and where the grant is given for the raising of 
salaries, the governing body are to judge in the case of every 
individual teacher whether the salary is adjusted to “the 
qualifications and necessities of the teacher.” They are to 
jadge also, by some standard of their own, whether the local 
support of the school is as liberal as can reasonably be 
expected; that is, whether the Church people of the parish 
subscribe to the school as liberally as “other calls” allow 
them to do. Easy and pleasant tasks for a governing body 
which may, perhaps, contain no member who lives in the 
locality or knows much about it! I venture to affirm that 
there is no Committee of Managers that is not more or less 
puzzled to know by what shifts of language, or by what 
manipulation of expenditure, such a return may be made ag 
will bring to their school a fair share of the grant.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Kirkby Lonsdale, May 23rd. J. LLEWELYN DAvIEs. 








POETRY. 


HEREAFTER. 
Wuat, you saw Gladstone ? men will sometime ask; 
Had he that look, as if he, straining, saw 
A tiger creeping on an innocent child, 
And none to help it; or a serpent crawl 
Threatening unconscious sleep? You heard him speak P 
Did his eye burn? His voice, was it deep, rich, 
Melodious, like some full-toned organ pipe, 
Greatest when pealing anthems o’er the dead ? 
And did it swell when, ‘neath the oppressor’s scourge, 
He saw the helpless, hopeless of mankind 
Perish uncared for? till the heart stood still, 
And the breath stopped: and, when he made an end, 
Still the ear heard: his very silence spoke ? 
Ah, you were happy! We have not such men 
Now. He was born nearer the times of fire; 
We, in a colder age that knows, not burns. 
We have our warmth, but not the fire of old. 





. o . 7 . * 


Fire? Yes, it has its danger; now and then 
Its child is earthquake. Yet, without that fire, 
Where were the heat that keeps alive the world? 

A. G. B. 








BOOKS. 


pnee meee 
TWO BOOKS ON DANTE.* 
TuERz is abundant evidence of the increasing study of 
Dante in England and America, a fact on which we may well 
congratulate English-speaking peoples, who have not in the 
past taken with great enthusiasm toa genius in some respects 
remote from the forms, methods, and tone of English litera- 
ture. Dr. Scartazzini’s work, the translations of Miss Hillard 
and Mr. Church, the work of the Rossettis, Mr. A. J. Butler’s 
admirable edition and translation of the Divine Comedy, Dr. 
Moore’s work, and the little book of Mr. Wicksteed, are all 
signs of the growing feeling for the great poet of mediaval 
Christianity who combined the poetic and the philosophic 
power as they never have been combined before or since 
in any human personality. We therefore welcome any 
new work which either sheds light on Dante, or tends 
to increase the interest felt in him here. It is un- 
fortunate, though not perhaps altogether strange, that 
Dante should be, to most English readers as to the women 
who wonderingly clustered around him in Ravenna, the man 





* (1.) Dante’s Ten Heavens: a Study of the Paradiso. By Kdmund G. Gardner, 
M.A. London: Archibsld Constable and Co. [12s.]—-(2.) Dante at Ravenna: @ 
Study. By Catherine Mary Phill:more. Lonaon: Elliot sto k. 
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who has seen hell. That is to say, it is unfortunate that the 
Inferno should be the part of the Divine Comedy best 
known, for, great and marvellous as it is, it is not the greatest 
part. To the affectionate student of Dante the Paradiso, 
composed perhaps amid the pines of Ravenna’s “divina 
foresta spessa e viva,” must remain his greatest work. Lowell 
was right when he said that the closing cantos of the 
Paradiso represented the loftiest flight of the human imagina- 
tion. Therefore the very careful and admirable study which 
Mr. Gardner has made of the Paradiso is peculiarly welcome. 
We have read it with the deepest interest, and we believe that 
it will be found most helpful by all students of the im- 
mortal Tuscan poet. 

Mr. Gardner says that in the Paradiso, more than in 
either of the other parts of the Divine Comedy, “ Dante ap- 
pears as essentially the man of the Middle Ages.” The 
highest spirit of that great period in human history which 
the crude aufklirung of the age of common sense ignored as 
an epoch of “darkness” is embodied in the Paradiso, in “ its 
yearning for knowledge, its delight in the beauty of intel- 
lectual satisfaction.” The Divine Comedy is before all things 
a vision of the unseen world beyond the grave, a deep 
insight into the essential life of the universe, an attempt to 
“justify the ways of God to man,” and to reveal to those 
still in this mortal life what are the issues of this transitory 
existence after man has passed from the seen into the unseen. 
It is also, as Mr. Gardner puts it, “an allegory of the nature 
of vice and of virtue, of the guidance of human wisdom and 
celestial wisdom, reason and revelation, and of the duties of 
man towards the Empire and the Church.” Philosophically 
it is based on the doctrine of the freedom of the will; but that 
will is not an isolated, unrelated fact, it is associated with the 
operations of divine grace. In treating of the unseen world, 
Dante, so to speak, built up into a great philosophic structure, 
which seems at times to bealmost too systematic to remain 
in the more fluid category of poetry, the elements of belief 
which the medieval world had extracted from the Christian 
Revelation. There is a precision, a symmetry, a completed 
form, a mastery of philosophical demonstration, a com- 
pactness, which almost reminds you of the great logical 
system of a rigid metaphysician, until you stand awe-struck 
before some passage of surpassing beauty, whose perfect 
form the finest translation seems to mar, and you recognise 
the supremacy of the poet even over the thinker. The most 
wonderful of these passages are in the Paradiso, as is meet 
for a theme in which, like St. Paul, the writer seems caught up 
into the third heaven. 


It has been easier for prophet, saint, and poet in all ages to 
depict the depths of woe than the heights of bliss; and 
therefore, perhaps, it is that we turn to the pages of the 
Inferno with greater readiness than to those of the Paradiso, 
—yes, and because we feel within us the consciousness of 
that guilt which in the Inferno is perceived in its full 
fruition. But how convey through the poor medium of 
human Janguage those beatific mysteries “ which eye hath 
not seen orear heard”? Nevertheless, it was this task which 
Dante undertook in the Paradiso, and which he accomplished 
with the power and splendour of an Ezekiel. How subile the 
divisions of Paradise! What a sense of the “many man- 
sions,” of the gradations in heavenly rank and knowledge as 
we ascend from the Heaven of the Moon to the empyrean of 
the Beatific Vision! The several gradations represent the 
comparative stature and spiritual growth of the redeemed, 
according to the highest thought of the Middle Ages; from 
the faint forms, “like reflections in polished and transparent 
glass” of the “divinely glorious figures of beautiful women” 
in the eternal pearl of the Moon, to the great mystic doctors 
and saints who dwell nearer to the Infinite Source of Light. 
Fra Angelico alone has in the realm of pictorial art, visualised 
for us a conception of celestial glory and purity; but even 
his lovely creation in the Uffizi pales before the wonder- 
ful splendour of Dante, as its intellectual aspect is far 
below the presentation made in the Paradiso. Here spiritual 
insight is combined with intellectual power as it has never 
been before or since, and such a union convinces us that, 
although still a mortal man dwelling in his beloved Italy, the 
great poet was living in the realm to which his imagination 
had pierced. As Dante transformed the scenery of Italy— 
the streams and trees and songs of the birds in the Pineta, 
the early dawn as seen from mountain tops, the sunset glow 


“alia, 
at sea, the glorious light of an Italian atmosphere—into the 
scenery of Paradise; so did he also seize on the great types 
of the world and of the times he knew, the great rule 
doctors, saints who had faithfully served the highest interests 
of that Empire and that Charch which, in his mind, were two 
aspects of one divine government of the world. These types 
he has presented among the heavenly citizens, thus not 
merely lifting the veil from the unseen, but affording a great 
commentary on his time, a theodicy of the whole of mediava) 
history. This continuous blending of earth and heaven, this 
perpetual relation of human justice to the interior facts of 
the spiritual world, is perhaps the most interesting aspect of 
the Paradiso and that in which, as Mr. Gardner says, the 
representative man of the Middle Ages is most conspicuons, 

Dante dwelt with just severity on the corruption which hag 
begun to eat its way into the Church in his time, and he hag 
placed on pedestals of infamy some of the medixval Popes, 
For this he was treated by some as a heretic, though his 
“Credo” is of the most orthodox Christian type. But if the 
average Protestant desires to know the power and beauty, 
the spiritual insight, of Catholicism at its highest, he must 
go to Dante. At times the moral strength of Protestantism 
is his, but there is also a mystic beauty which Protestantism 
hardly knows, and the decline of which in the world means 
the loss of a subtle loveliness in religion and art which our 
age of mechanism can hardly understand. “ There was more 
of Jesus Christ,” said Matthew Arnold, “in the little finger 
of St. Theresa than in the whole body of John Knox,” 
That, like most absolute sayings, is doubtless unjust to Knox, 
but it has in it an element of truth. There is a mystic 
element in Puritanism as in Catholicism, but it is neither 
so marked nor so characteristic. It is the mystic sweet. 
ness, the quintessence of spiritual loveliness, which broods 
like a dove over the Paradiso, as it broods over the 
pictures of Fra Angelico, over the life of Francis of 
Assisi, which is the most precious contribution of Italy 
to mankind. If we have hitherto mainly known the stern 
Dante of the Inferno, who consigned the wicked to the 
eternal gloom of the cilta dolente, it is time we also knew as 
intimately the Dante who had been led by Beatrice to the 
highest heaven, and who sees all the strange perplexing facts 
of our life solved by the one key of the supreme love. To 
that knowledge Mr. Gardner’s work isa most admirable guide. 


The interesting little volume on Dante at Ravenna is a 
much slighter, bat still excellent, work, which tells us all that 
is at present known, or is probably likely to be known, of 
Dante’s life in exile under the protection of Guido of Ravenna, 
Dante while living there was a teacher of rhetoric, and this 
work tells us of his pupils and of the learned treatise, 
Il Volgare Eloquio, in which he essayed to found a classic 
Italian tongue in lieu of the numberless dialects which 
divided Italy. The last year of his life was marked by the 
Embassy to Venice, which he undertook on behalf of 
Ravenna to compose the differences between the two States; 
in the return journey to Ravenna he caught malaria, and died 
in the old Imperial city in September, 1321. An account is 
given of the funeral of Dante, of the great monument which 
was intended to be built but which was not undertaken, of 
the actual monument, of the various inscriptions, of the 
empty coffin from which the poet’s remains had been ab- 
stracted (as it seemed, long after, from dread that Florence 
would take by force the bones of her great and much-wronged 
son), and of the finding, after many years, of those remains in 
the wall of the adjoining Chapel of Braccioforte. This seems 
to us to be a faithful piece of work, a real labour of love by 
an earnest student of Dante, which should be read by all who 
wish to know the outward facts of the great poet’s life. The 
narrative of the two appearances of the shade of Dante after 
death, the first to his son, to whom he revealed the locality of 
the lost cantos of the Divine Comedy, is of particular interest. 
The story of the apparition to his son is narrated by Boccaccio, 
and is as worthy of credence, however we may interpret it, as 
most stories of the unseen. 





IRISH TRAITS AND CONFIDENCES.* 
Ir is not every Irish chronicler who can truly claim to 
possess a knowledge of the inner life of the Irish people. 
Whether Miss Lawless is reanimating the dry bones of 














* Traits and Confidences. By Hon. Emily Lawless, London: Methuen and 0¢ 
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history, or successfally imitating the style of the Elizabethan 

riod, creating characters such as “ Grania” or “ Hurrish” 
out of homely materials, or weaving the mingled brilliant 
and sombre tapestry of Maelcho, she reaches the heart of 
her countryme pv. Carlyle rather unjustly accused Scott of 
not getting near the heart of his characters, but no one 
could accuse Miss Lawless of fashioning her men and women 
from “the skin inwards.” She understands their native 
yirtnes and sympathises with their failings, she creates a 
familiar and distinct landscape, with the figures moving and 
acting as they do in real life. The pathos and the humour 
which are so nearly akin in the Irish character, the readi- 
ness to rebel against “the despotism of facts,” the loyalty 
ard rebellion that exist side by side, are vividly depicted in 
her pages. There is both humour and pathos in “ Mrs. 
Q’Donnell’s Report,” the story of an attempted landlord 
murder told from the point of view of an old-fashioned Irish 
housekeeper. That the tragedy, for such it became, seemed 
an ineffective tragedy as far as the purpose was concerned, 
the victim being denounced at the bar of midnight sedition 
asa “coorooneted ghoul,” only because he happened to be a 
landlord, was not the chief point in the narrator’s mind. She 
was loyal enough in her way to her master as inheritor of the 
old title, while contemptuous of his degeneracy, physical and 
mental. The Carrowmores had all been tall fair men, “ with 
beautifal grand beards on their chins as they got on in life,” 
but the present owner of the title was “quite a different sort 
intirely! Small and thin in the body, a trifling-looking man 
to be one of that stock;” or, as a rebellious fish-wife put it, 
“the smallest and the meanest-looking lord ever was seen, no 
bigger than a jack-snipe.” Mrs. O’Donnell had no sympathy 
with Lord Carrowmore’s tastes; they seemed to her to be in 
accord with his insignificant outward appearance :— 


“ Maybe his looks wouldn’t have mattered so much, only that 
it was his ways, too, you see, ma’am, that were different; not like 
that family s ways at all, at all! How he came to be so different 
I never could think; but it was a pity, a great pity! From the 
time he was a boy he was always the same; coshering round with 
the poor people for one thing, and listening to their foolish talk ; 
that and wandering about by himself, or sitting up half the night 
to read books,—as common looking books as ever you saw in your 
life; not like a lord’s books at all, so they wer’n’t. Writing 
away for hours, too, at a time he’d be, so that any one’d think it 
was paid he was for doing it. I understand as often as not 
’twould be poetry he’d be writing. Poetry! to think of that! my 
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God! and he a Carrowmore! 


The harmless friend of his people is shot at, and retaliates 
with unexpected spirit, though the shock completes what the 
would-be assassin had failed to accomplish. It is the record 
of a purposeless tragedy, common enough in the palmy days 
of Fenianism and agrarian Nationalism. We spoke just now 
of an “ineffective tragedy,” and so the story of Lord 
Carrowmore seems as far as purpose or public consequences 
were concerned; but no tragic occurrence of the sort can be 
justly described as “ ineffective.” The root of tragedy lies 
in the material elements of the occurrence more than in the 
effects caused. The fall of a great oak may be compared 
with the comparatively insignificant fall of a smaller tree, 
the ruin of a castle with the collapse of a mud cottage, but 
though effective as similes, such comparisons are ineffectual 
as arguments. Each human being, whether dignified or 
degraded, represents a soul; there is something sentient in 
man which is above Nature. Death levels or raises equally, 
and the ordinary man recognises the thrill of respect that is 
the due of a corpse, though on a previous day the living 
being would have been scorned and insulted. It is this 
feeling of elementary tragedy that Miss Lawless expresses 
with quiet force in her writings. In the present volume it 
dominates even her landscapes. Every one knows the 
feeling of horror given by the contemplation of a “ dreadful 
hollow,” where the light of day hardly penetrates through 
the tangled bushes and trees, and only partially reveals the 
black stagnant pool in which obscurity rots and decays. The 
sense that some crime has been committed which the daylight 
dares not look upon haunts such a spot. We have been 
told that the Italians attribute this horror to the tradition 
that the victims of crime and tragedy cannot rest in peace, 
and their unquiet souls return to haunt the scenes of their 
mortal agony. Tragedy, however, does not always find an 
appropriate setting, and, as Miss Lawless says in the chapter 
headed “ On the Influence of Assassination on a Landscape,” 


| bit of roadside may prove a “desecrated sanctuary” of 
| Nature, as well as the more dramatically situated woodland 
| loneliness. With the sense of tragedy in Ireland must be 
associated the Famine of 1846.47, which left its scar on the 
| land; and the story of Eleanor d’Arcy, though told of a class 
on which the effect of the Famine was indirect, could only have 
| been the outcome of such a widespread calamity. The helpless 
loneliness of the young girl, deprived of father, mother, and 
beloved sister, is pathetically impressive. She became the 
embodiment of the misery and distress in which she has shared; 
her widely opened eyes had a “ terrible look ;” it was as though 
“so much that was heartrending and confusing had passed 
before her eyes that they could never become natural again ; 
could never lose that expression of vacant misery; could 
never cease to see something—I did not know what—that 
haunted them.” The faithful old servant of the house 
dimly reflected the horror that had crnshed hia young 
mistress. He told the young Englishman who came 
to inspect the d’Arcy property for business reasons, and 
remained to fall in love with the surviving daughter of the 
race, the story of beautiful Ann d’Arcy and her suitors: 
—“ Why, Lord bless your honour, no man im the county of 
Galway ever so much as looked at Miss Elly, nor thought of 
her, when Miss Ann was in it! She was just her shadder, as 
I tell you. And to think that there’s nothin’ now only the 
shadder left!” 

Miss Lawless has given us two little extracts of Irish history 
“considered asa pastime.” The history of Ireland in mediwval 
times seems to be as impenetrable as her forests and as un- 
fathomable as her bogs. Popular imagination wove legends 
and myths round popular heroes, much as the early romances 
and chansons de geste wove them round Charlemagne and 
Roland. ‘“ Geroit Mor,” the great Earl of Kildare, is one of 
these popular heroes, and Art MacMurrough is another. We 
feel a certain amount of confidence in historians who disclaim 
infallibility, and Miss Lawless is almost indiscreetly frank.; 
she argues that the sayings of notable characters as reported 
by contemporary historians are possibly not historically 
authentic, but that they “doubtless fitted well enough into 
the popular estimate of the men, or they would not have 
been told at all.” Also that we should be thankful for the 
few lifelike fragments that exist, and not enact the ungrateful 
task of looking too closely into the past career of the gift- 
horse, as “Certitude is not for this world, and certainly is 
not the peculiar prerogative of Ireland, or of Irish historians.” 
There is a kind of instinct, a special gift of perception which 
belongs to the historian and ,the antiquarian, that enables 
them to scent out facts from slight indications, and to sift 
evidence and deduce reasonable theories of conduct. Pic- 
turesque figures such as “ Geroit Mor ” and Art MacMurrough 
or Kavanagh light up the dark shadows of medieval history, 
and Miss Lawless possesses the instinctive gift of which we 
have just spoken, which enables her to endow such figures. 
with life, and to construct picturesque accounts that impress 
us with reality of the battles and harassing methods of war- 
fare that form a greater part of the history of Ireland in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. As she has said in the 
preface to her short history of Ireland, “National ‘stories,” 
however, no less than histories, gain a gravity, it must be 
remembered, and even at times a solemnity, from their sub— 
ject apart altogether from their treatment. A good reader 
will read a great deal more into them than the mere bald 
words convey.” A good reader of history needs also to be & 
good observer of his fellow men, for as a seventeenth-centary 
writer has said, “‘ Mankind is ever the same, and nothing lost 
out of Nature, though everything is ultered.” 





FROM TONQUIN TO INDIA.* 
ReEcENT events give an interest to Prince Henry’s book, 
which, to tell the truth, it somewhat needed. The stipula- 
tion made by our Government that, in return for the loan 
of twelve millions, we should be given the right to run a 
railway through Yunnan, makes any available information 
about that country welcome. Prince Henry started in 
January, 1895, from Hanoi, the Tonquinese port, and travelled 
up the Song Coi, or Red River, by steamer to Laokay, which 
is the frontier town dividing the French and Chinese pro- 





* From Tonkin to India by the Sources of the Irawadi, January, 1896 —January, 
1896. By Prince Henri d’Orléavs, Translated by ae Bent, M.A. ILluse- 
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vinces of Tonquin and Chinese Yunnan. Here is his im- 
pression of what should be an important centre of trade :— 

“Commerce has scarcely made any advance for several years. 
The opium farm has been abolished, but the monopoly of the 
drug with China has been given to an individual who encumbers 
the sale with a 10 per cent. profit for himself. Similarly the 
pacification of the district is at a standstill. Five years ago one 
could travel round Laokay with more security than now. #resh 
bands bad overrun the province of Tulong, half of which belongs 
tous. The Chinese, objecting to their neighbourhood, requested 
us to relieve them of their presence, and at the intercession of 
the Tsung-li-Yamen, our troops received orders to dislodge the 
pirates from the whole of Tulong. Those who troubled us no 
further now returned into our territory; to counterbalance which 
we had the satisfaction of seeing more than 150 Chinese regulars 
transfer themselves to our enemies. Actually [i.e no doubt 
actuellement—at the present moment} upon the right bank a band 
of more than 300 could be counted. Armed junks constantly 
patrol the river to guard the navigation. But our troops are 
tired out; there are not enough of them.” 


Prince Henry’s own expedition was pursued by pirates on his 
way by junk to Manhao, the first Chinese town. At Mongtse, 
an important trading centre some seventy miles from the 
French border, the French Consul had recently been attacked 
in his own house by a gang, and no one been punished. A 
missionary had been nearly killed, and representations at 
Pekin had merely procured the banishment of his assailants 
to another province. ‘One cannot help thinking,” observes 
Prince Henry, “ what idea of our power the Chinese are likely 
to draw from our acquiescence in such procedure. After this 
there is small room for surprise at their attitude towards our 
Frontier Delimitation Commission, Already it had been 
attacked in the basin of the Black River, and was reported to 
ve followed by three hundred pirates ostensibly in the service 
of the Mandarin of Yunnan...... For ourselves, as travel- 
lers, by making the best of things we might hope to pass 
through without active molestation.” They did so, at least 
through the civilised province of Yunnan, and it is clear that 
the roads were fairly safe for natives. There are roads every- 
where. The trade of Mongtse is instructive. Although just 
eyond the French frontier, it imports four-fifths of its 
European goods from Canton up the Hai-kiang, and for this 
three reasons are given :—(1) French houses do not study the 
taste or pocket of the natives. (2) Freight on the Red 
River is too high. (3) Salt, which formerly served as a 
medium of exchange between Tonquin and Yunnan, can no 
longer be introduced into that province, owing to a clause in 
the Treaty of 1885. 


These facts show what use the French are making of their 
opportunity. What has Prince Henry to say of the country ? 
Plague is endemic there, which is not a feature of attraction. 
The greatest of all pestilences, the Black Death, is generally 
believed to have travelled overland from China. The 
country is fertile, it would seem, the people are industrious; 
they cut the hills into terraced slopes, over which irrigation is 
ingeniously dispersed ; they are admirable market-gardeners, 
and most things, from turnips to oranges, will grow there. 
There is no doubt that the country is one where European 
goods will sell easily. France has done her share in explora- 
tion; she has fought hard to establish a sort of prospective 
guzerainty along the Mekong,—the great river which Prince 
Henry went out toexplore. But that isnot enough. “A diplo- 
matic victory has been gained; we must guard against an indus- 
trial defeat. Our neighbours, who know full well that railways 
are the means of real colonisation, think to establish a line 
running from Mandalay in the direction of Kian Lung. Nay, 
more, the first rails have beenlaid. It imports us to retort tothis 
new move of England with a similar one of our own; and to 
this end it is absolutely necessary for us to have a railway 
penetrating China. We have a long lead in the matter of 
position ” (one hundred and twenty-five miles from a port to 
the Chinese frontier as against two hundred and seventy-five 
miles from Mandalay to Bhamo, the frontier town to which our 
railway was originally planned); “but again I repeat, beware 
of the fable of the hare and the tortoise. It is impossible to 
forecast the future. But a moment may be predicted when 
the framework of China will fall to pieces, and then—first 
come, first served—those that have the best perfected scheme 
of commanication will win.” From Bhamo we have already 
a telegraph wire to Tali-fau, on Lake Erhai, the chief mart of 
Western Yunnan, where there are both English and French 
missions established. It seems to us likely that the rail 
will run not to Bhamo but north-east to Tali, and so to 








ils 
Yunnan, and get into touch with the Si-kiang River, givin, 
water communication to Canton. To go south would A 
small extent of country, and approach the French border, 

These few facts are all we have been able to glean from 
Prince Henry respecting the province of Yunnan, which ig 
shut off from Upper Burmah to the west, and Thibet to the 
north, by the great wall of the Tsang Chang Mountaing 
Prince Henry and his party left tne province by the line of 
the Upper Mekong, which they followed to the Thibetan 
frontier; thence they turned west, and travelling through 
the unexplored regions between Thibet and Upper Burma} 
made their way painfully through an interminable series of 
mountain defiles to Assam and British India. The book is g 
lighthearted record of travel, not relieved by any remarkable 
adventures, but picturesque enough in passages; it must 
acquire a considerable geographical value from the careful log 
made by M. Roux, a Lieutenant of the French Navy, Prince 
Henry’s companion. The impression which one carries away 
from the perusal is of a sort of Babel; languages changed every 
thirty or forty miles, and not only tongues, but scripts. The 
travellers brought home some engaging specimens of picture. 
writing. To add to the confusion of speech, Prince Henry’s 
interpreter was a Christian Chinese whom he picked up in 
Talifou. This gentleman had been educated for the priest. 
hood, and could only interpret in Latin! so in Latin he and 
the Prince conversed. There are a good many interesting 
ethnological details and impressions of native life, but they 
need to be helped out by the pictures with which the book 
is so lavishly provided. We return to our original point of 
interest—the competing European races and methods—and 
reproduce a few words of what Prince Henry has to say of 
the first Indian civilian whom he encountered at the limit of 
our Indian Empire. The contrast was strange after the sort 
of no-man’s-land in which he had been travelling—indeed, after 
China itself, that slack gelatinous mass, where in Yunnan 
they did not know that the Government was at war with 
Japan; and the contrast did not fail of its effect. Mr. 
Needham, Resident in Sadiya, on the frontier of Assam, was 
governing a matter of sixty thousand people with troops 
under his own command. He spoke seven native languages 
or dialects, and had compiled a grammar of two of them :— 

“What an example to France of the right man in the right 
place! and what a simplification of the world of vice-résidents, 
commis de résidence and chanceliers all engaged in manipulating 
the papers which we deem indispensable to the administration of 
a province. Here one hand controls the whole. It is true that 
he is well paid, and that after thirty years’ service he will be 
entitled to a pension. He submits his claim for travelling ex- 
penses, and it is discharged to him direct. There is none of that 
system of mistrust to which we are too prone. The English 
place implicit confidence in the zeal of their officers to work their 
hardest for the interests of the Empire.” 

As they went down the Brahmaputra the native followers 
were amazed at the prosperity of the country! “ Inqnigen 
(the English) prehendunt bonas terras,” cried the interpreter 
on descending into the plains of Assam. ‘ But to attempt an 
explanation of the reasons for their welfare to a Thibetan com- 
prehension was too complicated. Moreover, in the colonial 
spirit of our rivals there is not a little affinity to the com- 
mercial side of the Chinese.” It is to be hoped that Prince 
Henry, amongst other Frenchmen, will acquiesce in the 
natural result of that affinity when we make our railway into 


Yunnan. 





AN AMERICAN BOOK ABOUT SICILY.* 
Mr. Paton’s book about Sicily almost overpowers us by 
the manysidedness of its information and the multitude of 
associations it touches. The writer confesses very frankly in 
his preface and his early chapters that he came to the island 
entirely ignorant of its modern history and contemporary 
life, and very slightly prepared for the immensity and variety 
of the archxological treasures that have given it the name of 
the “Museum of Europe.” But he evidently brought with 
him a mind quick with the freshest interest in ali the ages of 
history and an inexhaustible fund of sightseeing energy. To 
give an adequate idea of the number of places described, 
historical events recorded, and authorities quoted in his 
book, is absolutely impossible within the limits of any one 
article. We can only say that every page of the 
ample volume teems with interest, and that if here and there 





By William Agnew Paton, London: Harper and 


* Picturesque Sivily. 
Brothers, [i03. 6d.] 
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one finds a chapter a little overloaded with historical detail, 
and consequently heavy in reading, one finds many more 
that are vivid with the life and colour of contemporary 
events and manners. But it is the crowding together in a 
small area of the relics of many civilisations, and the super- 
imposition of the traditions of successive races of conquerers, 
that make the peculiar character of the island, and—quite as 
much as its beautiful and varied scenery—justify the name of 
“Picturesque Sicily,” which Mr. Paton has taken for the title 
of his book. ‘“ With great surprise,” he tells us, he “learned 
that there are more ruins of Greek temples in the island of 
Sicily than are to be found in the Peloponnesus, or in all 
Greece besides,” and that, in addition to these, it contains also 
specimens of almost every kind of antiquity of every age of 
the world :— 

“Caves of the cliff-dwellers; fragments of cyclopean structures 
reared by prehistoric builders; foundations of walls laid by 
Phenicians and Carthaginians ; temples, theatres, and fortresses 
of Greek construction; bridges, aqueducts, and amphitheatres 
erected by Roman engineers; remains of edifices built by 
Byzantine architects; mosques and towers!of Saracenic origin ; 
while of Norman churches, castles, palaces, who can tell the 
number or describe their magnificence ?” 

With Palermo Mr. Paton fell entirely in love at first sight. 
Its gardens of myrtle and palm, its oranges and citrons and 
lemons, its “red roofs, domes, towers,‘and minarets,” and its 
background of rich vegetation and snowy summits, stir him 
to much eloquent and excellent description. “We had 
planned a stay of two weeks in Palermo. We dwelt there 
in health and happiness for three months, lacking a few days.” 
It was in Palermo that the travellers learned to know the 
life of a modern Sicilian city, with its picturesque medley of 
beauty and squalor; and the graphic sketches of street life, 
made during those three months, fill some of the most enter- 
taining pages of the book. The poultry-sellers, “crying their 
waresin tones shrill enough to drown the cackling of the birds; ” 
the cobblers, tailors, and other itinerant menders, patching and 
repairing all sorts of wares in the streets; the women, boiling 
the ragged clothes of their families “ in copper kettles 
placed over charcoal furnaces ” in front of the dwelling-houses ; 
the butchers’ stalls and the fish shops, with their malodorous 
and unappetising cheap morsels ; the vegetable stands and the 
painted wine-carts; the “readers of books” collecting groups 
of listeners round them; the letter-writers and accountants 
inditing epistles for the uneducated, and casting up accounts 
for the costermongers; the booths where cheap trinkets are 
sold to devotees wishing to hang up votive offerings in the 
churches; the women with babies, looking like Madonnas in 
the Italian galleries; the women with pitchers, carrying 
themselves and their burdens with the grace of Greek statues; 
the men and women of Saracenic type, looking incongruous 

among surroundings obviously not Moslem, and denying the 
Mahommedan faith their looks profess, by automatically 
making the sign of the cross and dipping their fingers in 
hely water at the doors of the churches; a recruit carried 
off by a sergeant amid the howls and tears of a mob 
of women and children, and the hysterical curses of a 
fainting mother; a Procession of the Host passing in the 
rain under commonplace umbrellas, its tinkling bell un- 
heeded by the people in the street, who are more interested in 
popular airs and minstrel songs being played at the same 
time by numerous organ-grinders,—all these things are 
described very graphically and freshly. But they make, 
after all, only the background to detailed accounts of visits 
to the Cathedral and other famous churches of Palermo, the 
Monastery of Monreale,'the Villa Belmonte, Monte Pellegrino, 
and Monte Cuccio. The ascent of Monte Pellegrino gives 
occasion for some characteristic descriptions of scenery :— 
“Our cavalcade began the ascent of La Strada di Montagnon, 
a broad, substantially built viaduct, with arches and piers; a 
miracle of boldness for seventeenth-century engineers. It zig- 
zags up the mountain, crossing and recrossing a precipitous 
ravine, down which in winter time pour great torrents of water. 
Fifteen or twenty times La Strada leaps from side to side, until 
one does, indeed, marvel how the engineers found their way up 
the precipices, and where the builders stood while laying the 
foundations.” 
They overtook a flock of over a thousand goats, behind 
Whom “ followed, constantly shouting the strange cry, 
‘Ab-ee!’ a number of goatherds, brown and sun-burned, 


satyrlike appearance and the weird and savage scenery 
suggested a return to the days of Pan; and the flora of 
the mountain side, in strange contradiction to the time of 
year, gave a colouring of probability to anything improbable. 
“For by the roadside, in December, within a week or two of 
Christmas, we beheld daisies, marigolds and sweet alyssum, 
wild thyme, flowering-mint and dandelions, pink - tipped 
asters, budding trefolia, sorrel, and, last but not least, 
purple violets peeping shyly at us.” The ascent of Monte 
Cuccio gave them their first view of Etna and a magnificent 
panorama of Palermo and its environs :— 


* Looking down from Monte Cuccio towards the sea, one be- 

holds a wide extent of wonderfully fertile valley, overgrown by 
almond orchards and plantations of the fruits for which Sicily, 
and especially Il Conco d’Oro, are famous all the world over. 
For miles and miles, in spring-time, the traveller in this shell of 
gold makes his way through an ocean of orange blossoms that 
perfume the air with odours rivalling the spices of Araby the 
Blest. Orange blossoms are everywhere, white as snow, glisten- 
ing all the whiter because they shine amid deep, rare green 
foliage, Amid the orange and lemon plantations are pastures, 
grain fields, and gardens, and where the soil is mixed with 
detritus washed from the hills, terraced vineyards give promise 
of an abundance of grapes. A score of towns and villages, 
red-tiled and white-walled, appear here and there, connected by 
highways with each other and the mother city. These ‘strade’ 
wind through the valley, dropping gently from the mountains, 
and, although apparently wandering aimlessly hither and thither 
through the land, are nevertheless all trending towards Palermo, 
the Rome of Sicily, to which all Sicilian roads lead at last. 
Turning from the view of Il Conco d’Oro and the city by the sea, 
facing the south and east, a wonderful change comes over the 
spirit of one’s dream...... Beyond the farthest range of the 
Madonian mountains, towering above all other peaks and pin- 
nacles, there rises a superb dome of snow, grandly uplifting its 
vastness to the heavens. It dominates the land, and looks down 
upon all the coast of Sicily; it presides majestically over the 
convocation of all the lesser hills that gather around it like 
barons of a mighty king kneeling before their lord. Back of the 
crests of the Madonian mountains a sky-line of glistening snow 
rises, gradually and evenly, from both sides of the picture to a 
rounded cupola, from which there drifts a feathery cloud of steam. 
The background of blue sky throws this snowy eminence into high 
relief, and all the picture shows distinctly in sunlight, rare in 
colour, wonderfully impressive in contour and significance. ..... 
Yes, there was Aitna, and in his presence all the mountains 
dwindle to hills, and all the hills to pleasant knolls. The eye 
noted nothing but the sky, the sea, and Atna, through leagues 
and leagues of thin, translucent air; so distant and yet apparently 
so near, it seemed as if one might journey to its base before night 
had shut out the view of the everlasting snow.” 
The descriptions of the ascent of Etna, and the ex- 
ploration of the Plain of Catania, come later. Through- 
out the book a great point is the quaintness of contrasts, 
and jaxtapositions of incongruous memories and associations. 
It jumps from traditions of the Cyclops to recollections of 
Garibaldi, from the spirit of Pan to the influence of Mazzini. 
The same village—Carini—is famed as the birthplace of 
classic Lais, and romantic Fra Diavolo. A dreary moorland, 
“desolate as the Doone Valley on Exmoor,” is the site of 
Piana dei Greci, a town of about seven thousand inhabitants, 
the largest of the Albanian cities in Sicily; and the Albanians 
are remarkable for having preserved since 1488 certain primi- 
tive customs and forms of worship which distinguish them 
from the general population of Sicily. But, alas! the specia) 
worship which the Albanians of the fifteenth century made 
the sacrifice of their fatherland to retain, is to-day a thing 
shown for money to tourists, and the proprietor of the hote} 
at which Mr. Paton and his party stayed made them a sort of 
apology for not having a wedding on exhibition :— 

“Had you told me you expected to be in Piana dei Greci, I 
should have telephoned to the sindaco, and he would have 
arranged for a marriage ceremony to be held in the church ; 
then you would have seen something to repay you for your 
trouble in taking so long a ride on so inclement a day.” 

Mr. Paton has tales to tell of brigandage and La Mafia, 
and he gives a heartrending account of the poverty and 
sufferings of the humbler class of Sicilians. Beggars swarm 
everywhere, but he speaks highly of the arrangements made 
for securing public cleanliness in even the poorest quarters of 
Palermo, though he cannot vouch for the personal cleanlinese 
of those thousands and thousands of its inhabitants who 
possess but one ragged suit, and therefore cannot afford the 
laxury of having it boiled in a street copper once a week. 
English philanthropists will read with pleasure how he was 
struck by the hospitable sign of the “Sailors’ Rest” over a 





Tagged and unkempt, some clothed in sheepskin trousers 
and coats, others bare-lezged save for knee-breeches, and 


comfortable habitation in Palermo, where stranded English 
and American sailors are made to feel at home. 
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Syracuse, the great city of Sicily in the days of Greek 
dominion, was somewhat of a disappointment :— 


“As we stood on the platform of a newly erected railway 
station, and beheld the commonplace modern town, it was difficult 
to realise that we had actually arrived at a city which, in ages 
past, rivalled Athens and Rome in size, in wealth, and in popu- 
lation. We were not impressed by the antiquity of anything we 
saw, nor did Syracuse in any way resemble any of the other 
Sicilian cities we had visited. It was not a hill city like Monte 
San Girliano, Girgento, or Castrogiovanni; it was not a city 
lying at the base of a mountain, like Catania or Trapani, nor at 
the foot of cliffs like Cefali, nor on the margin of a vast and 
beautiful plain like Palermo. ‘The silver-grey city stands upon 
what is now a peninsula, once an island and formerly called 
Ortygia (‘Quail Island’), surrounded by the deep blue water of 
its two harbours. Syracuse has no acropolis, no long range of 
temples, no domes and spires, no towers and minarets. As seen 
from a distance, it exhibits no architectural relics of Greek, 
Roman, Saracen, or Norman times. It does not lie in the midst 
of grand and imposing scenery ; low, encircling hills cut off all 
view of the island. Undoubtedly the first impression of Syracuse 
is disappointing, as is the first view of Rome when the traveller 
arrives at ‘the Eternal City’ and gains his first idea of it from 
the piazza in front of the railway station. Nevertheless, it is 
impossible to behold Syracuse unmoved.” 


And Mr. Paton, full of classical memories, having sought out 
and identified the famous sites, succeeds in making his de- 
scriptions of them and the legends as interesting as everything 
else in his book. A liberal supply of excellent illustrations 
completes the attractiveness and usefulness of the volume. 





MR. ARNOLD-FORSTER AS HISTORIAN.* 


Zr is not surprising that Mr. Arnold-Forster should have 
been drawn to employ his undoubted gifts for lucid exposition 
and narrative in the production of a short popular History of 
England, and the volume before us affords in the main a 
quite sufficient justification of his conduct in yielding to that 
ambition. Its aim, before alj, is to make English history inter- 
esting to persons with little or no previous information on 
the subject. Primarily, no doubt, it is written for quite youth- 
ful readers; but the author also hopes that it may meet the 
case of those who have either never been taught the history of 
their country in an effective fashion, or having forgotten what 
they learnt, wish to have the leading features and principal 
teachings of the story brought simply and clearly before 
them. For such ends Mr. Arnold-Forster’s book seems to us 
in many respects both well conceived and well executed. It 
would not be safe, we should imagine, to depend upon this 
volume alone as a preparation for an examination, nor would 
it be desirable that examinations should be adjusted so as 
to cover merely the ground dealt with by Mr. Arnold-Forster. 
His method is that of selecting and concentrating light 
upon certain classes of facts which he deems of special 
interest and representative value. The correlative of this is, 
perhaps unavoidably, the neglect or very cursory treatment 
of other facts which in themselves are possibly, in some cases 
at least, of not less importance than those on which the 
author fixes his readers’ attention. What may be called the 
Rembrandtesque method of writing history might be danger- 
ous in the hands of a writer deficient in conscientiousness or 
fairmindedness. Its very effectiveness, if well done, might 
serve to give a distorted view of the course of events, which, 
received at an impressionable period in the life of the reader, 
might remain with him always. No such danger, however, 
attaches to Mr. Arnold-Forster’s treatment of his subject. 
Later on we will indicate certain aspects of our history 
which, as it seems to us, ought to receive some notice, or more 
than is here accorded to them, even in a work on the scale 
of this volume. But as a broad sketch of our island-story, 
it seems to us to be justly written as well as—which is 
essential for its purpose—attractively composed. 

No one by whom or to whom this book is read will fail to 
realise, if he has a normal amount of reason and imagination, 
the continuity of English history, the connection of the pre- 
sent with the past,and the profound abiding significance of 


the internal and external struggles of our forefathers. Nor, 


we should imagine, can it be studied without producing a 
genuine sense of the intense interest which the critical periods 


of English history possessed for those whose lot it was to live 


through them. Notable among the passages of which the 
interest, both contemporaneous and permanent, is brought 
out by Mr. Arnold-Forster in a manner suited even to humble 





° A History of England, from the Landing of Julius Czsar to the Present Day. 
By H. O, Arnold-Forster. London: Cassell and Co. “a 





a. 
capacities, are the winning of the Great Charter, the 
Elizabethan period, the troubles of the seventeenth century 
especially on their political side, and the “expansion at 
England.” An Imperialist to the core, possessed to the 
full of a lofty sense of the world-wide mission of the 
British race, and of the glories of the achievement, 
of British arms by sea and land, Mr. Arnold -Forste 
is also imbued with a genuine love of freedom. Thege 
characteristics do not always go together. Both are needed in 
one who would be a safe guide to the less instructed of hig 
countrymen in forming their attitude of mind towards their 
country’s past. In dealing with the Elizabethan period, 
Mr. Arnold-Forster succeeds remarkably well in giving an 
idea of the thrill of enlarged outlook and abounding 
achievement, in the physical and intellectual spheres, which 
must have possessed the England of those days. At this 
point, as at many others, his naturally graphic style is much 
enhanced in its effect by his illustrations. He gives two 
maps, illustrating the known world before and at the close of 
the Tudor period. In the first, more than half of Africa 
and the Northern part of Asia are represented as hidden by 
clouds, under which, of course, lie also the whole of the 
American and Australian Continents. In the second, the 
clouds have rolled back from the coast-line, at any 
rate, of practically the whole of Asia, Africa, Australis, 
and South America, and of the larger part of North 
America. The contrast is startling enough to impress 
any intelligent child’s imagination, and its teaching is driven 
home by a simply worded account of the discoveries of 
the great explorers who took part in “rolling back the clouds,” 
and particularly of the Englishmen who were distinguished 
for their share in that work. The story of the Armada, and 
of the events leading up to it, is told with the clearness and 
force which might be expected from one so deeply versed as 
Mr. Arnold-Forster in naval affairs and in the practice of 
expounding them to the popular understanding. He takes 
equal pains, and with not less good results, in setting forth 
indications, which the quite juvenile or otherwise uninformed 
mind may apprehend, of the magnificent literary heritage 
which we derive from the Elizabethan age. These sketches 
of the literature of various periods seem to us very happily 
conceived, with a view both to completing the picture of the 
periods in question, and to stimulatingadesire for acquaintance 
with the writers themselves. Thus in the chapter on the 
literature of the Stuart period, we have nearly three pages 
about Milton, of whom we are told that he “was a Puritan, 
who lived among the Puritans, heard their speech, and under- 
stood their thoughts. It was natural, therefore, that in his 
poetry he should speak of religion, which formed so great 
a part of the life of the Puritans, and that the language he 
used should frequently be taken from the Bible, from which 
the Puritans often quoted, and which they held so dear. 
But,” continues Mr. Arnold-Forster, “ Milton was also a 
scholar, who had been educated at the University of Cam- 
bridge. He had learned Latin and Greek, and was familiar 
with the writings of the great Greek and Latin authors. It 
is not strange, therefore, that in his poetry we should find 
many words and thoughts which are taken from the Bible, 
side by side with many that are taken from the writers of 
Greece and Rome.” These sentences, followed by a few 
appropriate illustrations, and preceded by a brief reference to 
the political side of the poet’s life, are very judiciously calcu- 
lated to enable the youthful reader to “place” Milton in his 
own mind, and, we should think, to quicken in many a desire 
to know something of his works. 


Another point in which Mr. Arnold-Forster’s “aptness to 
teach” appears is his wise use of the art of recapitulation. 
Thus, at the end of the Stuart period, the flux and reflux of 
events in which are very liable to produce confusion in youth- 
ful, and even some adalt, minds, as to the balance of results 
obtained, he sums up the net effect of the constitutional changes 
which had come about from the death of Queen Elizabeth to 
that of Queen Anne, in a short chapter devoted to the 
purpose, written in a very clear, pointed manner. We will 
quote a few sentences here :— 

“ At the end of the Tudor Period we found Queen Elizabeth 
reigning as an almost absolute Sovereign, Parliament with 
scarcely any real power, and the Queen taking the foremost part 
in everything which concerned the government of the country 
The Divine Right of Kings to rule was accepted as a truth which 
could hardly be questioned, and with the Divine Right of Kings 
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has also come ‘the right divine of Kings to govern 
oe tie, Arnold-Forster makes great use of italic and other 
potas pe] “ When the Stuart line came to an end on the 
y srry of Queen Anne, all these things had changed. Parliament 
- pecome all-powerful. The Divine Right of Kings was an 
ha joded idea in which only a few old-fashioned Jacobites 
oT ved The Sovereign still took some part in governing the 
pose try "but a much less active part than in Tudor days. It was 
tre King’s Ministers who really carried on the business of the 
pei my and who were responsible for the success or failure of 
the King’s Government.” 

The manner of the growth of the British Empire is set 
forth very plainly in these pages. The following lucid passage 
is a good example of the kind of clae which Mr. Arnold- 
Forster gives his pupils—for so we may almost call his readers 
—to the wars of the eighteenth century from the British 
point of view. In a short chapter on “England and the 
Quarrels of Europe ” in George I.’s time, we are told that— 

“There was not one of the great Powers of Europe which was 

not ready to fight in order to keep its colonial possessions; but 
to none of them, save to England, was the possession of new 
colonies and new outlets of commerce the most important thing 
to be gained by war. The Continental Powers were always cor- 
cerned first of all to strengthen or enlarge their own borders 
on the Continent of Europe. Prussia and Austria, France and 
Spain, Sweden and Russia, were perpetually struggling to 
deprive each other of territory. It was the good fortune of 
England that she could make no claim to the extension of her 
boundaries at home. The frontier of the United Kingdom was 
clearly marked by the waters of the ocean; and thus it came 
about that during the many conflicts which disturbed Europe the 
European Powers were nearly always ready to give up to England 
gome distant colony or territory in exchange for the right to keep 
or to take some part of the soil of Europe.” 
There is much of the philosophy of history in those few 
sentences, in a form readily assimilated by any boy or ill- 
educated man; and thus guided—and the guidance is 
repeated where necessary—the reader, of whatever age, will 
pass profitably through Mr. Arnold-Forster’s stirring (though 
necessarily brief) narrative of British deeds of heroism by 
land and sea. His sketch of the wars with Revolutionary 
and Imperial France is fall of vigour and movement, and 
is so drawn as to bring out with reiterated and unmis- 
takable force the lesson—enforced by Mr. Arnold-Forster at all 
suitable opportunities, beginning with the services of Alfred 
the Great’s Navy in clearing the Channel of the Danes—that 
in the command of the sea lies the one guarantee for Britain’s 
safety, as for the preservation of her Empire. 


As has been already hinted, the very effectiveness of this 
volume, containiug only eight hundred pages—the space of 
which for letterpress is much reduced by the number of excel- 
lent illustrations — is not obtained without considerable 
eacrifices, For example, while much of the history of 
England before the Norman Conquest, inclading the con- 
version of the English, is dealt with in a very interest- 
ing manner, there is no allusion to the very important 
question of England’s early ecclesiastical allegiance, which 
was practically determined by the Councilof Whitby, and all 
reference to the main work of St. Wilfrid and to that of 
Archbishop Theodore, the foreign organiser of the Church 
ef England, is absent from Mr. Arnold-Forster’s pages. 
Nor, again, longo intervallo, is there any treatment whatever 
either of the Wilkes controversy or of the career of Warren 
Hastings. Such omissions as these appear to us almost too 
serious to be defended on any theory of selection that 
aims at a fully, representative outline of the development 
of British history, — Ecclesiastical, Parliamentary, and 
Imperial. Still, so far as it goes, and it goes a long way, Mr. 
Arnold-Forster has produced a volume which lays a good 
foundation, and which cannot but serve to stimulate among 
its readers a genuine interest in the nation’s story. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
THE dreariness of most modern dreary novels is gratuitous. 
Now and again, however, one encounters a book like Suder- 
mann’s Regina; or, The Sins of the Fathers, in which the 
elements of disaster are inherent at the outset, and the 
characters march inevitably towards their doom, while the 








*(1.) Regina; or, The Sins of the Fathers. By Hermann Sudermann. Trans- 
lated by Beatrice Marshall. London: John Lane.—(2.) The Lake of Wine. 
By Bernard Capes. London: W. Heinemann.—(3.) The Crook of the Bough. 
By Ménie Muriel Dowie. London: Methuen and Co.—(4.) Lhe Concert- 
Director, By Nellie K. Blissett. London: Macmillan and Co ——(5.) The 
Romance of Zion Chapel. By Richard le Gallienne. London: John Laue.— 
(6.) The Last Lemurian, By G. Firth Scott. London: James Bowden.—+(7.) 
4 Queen of Men. By Wiliiam O’Brien, London: T. Fisher Unwin, —v(.) 
Across the Salt Seas, By J. Bloundelle-Burton, London; Methuen and Co. 





reader can hardly fail to experience that purifying inflaence 
by the means of pity and terror wherein Aristotle detined 
the essence of tragedy to exist. Regina is a beautiful, un- 
educated village girl, the servant and mistress of a Prussian 
nobleman, the Baron von Schranden, who employs her as his 
emissary in some treacherous negotiations with the French 
in the first decade of the century. On his deatb, his son 
Boleslav, who has achieved distinction in the Army under an 
assumed name, returns to his native village to bury his 
father. At first he looks with loathing on the poor girl, who 
remains in the service of the family, but her devoted and 
dog-like fidelity gradually breaks down the barriers of his dis- 
like, and pity is in danger of yielding to a stronger feeling 
as he learns how cruelly her ignorance and innocence were 
abused by his own father. Finally,a rupture between Boleslav 
and his mincing, affected sweetheart, the pastor’s daughter, 
has already overborne his instinctive repulsion to a union with 
Regina, when she meets her death in the successful effort to 
thwart a plot aimed at his life. Boleslav, having been excom- 
municated along with Regina by the pastor, buries the un- 
happy girl himself, and departs to the war. An English 
pseudo-realist would have made him commit suicide, but 
Sudermann, holding, perhaps, with Crabbe that— 


“ When all the blandishments of life are gone, 


The coward slinks to death, the brave lives on,” 


merely observes that it is supposed he fellat Ligny. Painfal 
though the book undoubtedly is, the author has handled his 
terrible theme with wonderful force and simplicity, and a com- 
plete avoidance of offence. No attempt is made to glorify 
Regina, who in some respects is infra-human, for her devo- 
tion to Boleslav is in many ways that of a dumb animal. 
But she is none the less a strangely pathetic, and even heroic, 
figure, while there is an elemental force in the passions— 
hate, love, avarice, and cruelty—of the various dramatis 
persone which lend them an impressiveness rarely encountered 
in a novel of English life. 


Mr. Bernard Capes, the author of The Lake of Wine, isa 
welcome recruit to the ranks of the writers of fantastic 
romance. He has an intrepid imagination, a keen sense of 
the picturesque and the eerie, and he has style. Sometimes 
his research for the sovereign word leads him into preciosity, 
but his phrases have a way of sticking in the memory, as 
when he tells bow his hero “ re-entered the humming lists of 
life,” or paints the glories of the Thames in a passage that 
recalls one of the finest of Mr. Henley’s “ Voluntaries ” :— 

“The muddy stream, as far as the view could reach, was all 
patched with sunshine, like a beggar’s fustian with cloth of gold. 
Life was awake on the flood, but in such enchanted guise that for 
the moment his eyes filled with tears. Wherries shot the ripples, 
like bobbins traversing a loom of silver tissue; hay barges, soft 
apple-green along the thwarts, and stacked high with yellow 
trusses, slid placidly past until the blue distance covered them 
with a haze like glass. From the happy shoreward mists, voices 
and anvils chimed in intricate harmony, but so subdued by 
distance as to seem the veritable bells of elf-land.” 


But Mr. Capes can do much more than merely paint grace- 
ful word-pictures. He is not less successful in the framing 
of his plot, the invention of incident, and the discreet applica- 
tion of the great law of suspense. The Lake of Wine might 
not be unfairly described as a blend of Le Fanu and Steven- 
son. It has the ‘“‘creepiness” of the former, and the grace of 
style, the literary finesse, of the latter. Where a novel hinges 
on a “mystery,” a sympathetic reviewer should practise re- 
ticence in treating of the story. Suffice it to say, therefore, 
that the “ Lake of Wine” is a famous ruby, stolen from its 
rightful owner by a notorious bighwayman, who expiates his 
crimes at the hands of his confederates, and that the efforts of 
these same confederates to discover the lost gem, and of Sir 
Robert Lynne, alias Mr. Tuke, to forestall and bafile them, 
form the staple of a most exciting narrative. There is good 
portraiture, again, in the raffish Baronet, sobered by his 
gambling losses, and striving manfully to combat the 
mysterious and deadly agencies by which he is hemmed in on 
every side; in the timorous serving-man and his half-crazed 
sister; in the country squire and his minx of a sister; in the 
desperate villains who have devoted their lives to the ruby 
hont; and in the lovely Betty Pollack, the landlord’s grand- 
daughter, with whom the hero contracts a heroic and 
altogether justifiable mésalliance. The time is 1800, and Mr. 
Capes, without lapsing into the Wardour Street lingo, con- 
trives to give his narrative and dialogue a pleasant old-world 
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flavour. He ought not, however, on the opening page to have 
spelled “ Brooks’s ” wrong. 


Islay Netherdale, heroine of The Crook of the Bough, and 
sister of George Netherdale, a hard-working, meritorious, but 
somewhat angular young Member of Parliament, was herself 
a hard-working, type-writing, fountain-pen-using, but dowdily 
dressed sort of girl until she went out on a holiday trip with 
her brother to the Near East. There two things happened to 
her; she was inoculated with the love of finery by a wicked 
French Countess—a “lace and open-work kind of woman ”— 
and she inspired affection in the bosom of a handsome and 
enlightened young Turk. Unluckily, Colonel Hassan fell in 
love with her, not because she was ornamental, but because 
she was intellectual and useful. And accordingly, when he 
came over to pay his English friends a visit, he found that 
Islay, who had in the interim taken to open-work stockings— 
there are scenes describing Islay’s toilet almost worthy of 
the chaste pen of Mr. Le Gallienne—heliotrope corsets, and 
other delights, had disappointed his ideals. So he went back, 
and she, not at all imprudently, married a barrister. There is 
a good deal of cleverness of a hard metallic order in this study 
in international attractions and repulsions. The situation is 
neatly summed up by the heroine when, in giving her lover 
his congé, she observes: ‘‘ Even when the East and the West 
go towards each other, they do not meet. How strange, how 
strange it is,—they pass on the road.” So, too, the contrast 
between the useful and ornamental woman is cleverly hit off 
when the author says :—‘‘ To Grahame her body was but her 
engine; to Islay hers had become the airy, shining temple of 
her hopes.” Side by side with flashes of insight, expressed 
with pungency and even distinction, one meets with frigid 
facetiousness, acid sneers at the Universities, and, to quote 
the author’s own expressive phrase, a good many “ lace and 
open-work kind” of allusions. The book bristles with inept 
actualities—we are even told the name of the shop where 
Islay bought her petticoats, and the hour at which her French 
hairdresser used to come to dress her hair—and we have 
found it, for all its coruscating cleverness, strangely devoid 
of the qualities of surprise or refreshment. 


In The Concert-Director we have an excellent specimen of 
the melodramatic musical novel, with a marvellous prima 
donna, two superlative pianists—one an adult, the other a 
“wonder-child ”—a voluble and persuasive impresario, and 
finally the concert-director himself filling the chief rdles in 
the piece. It all began with the desire of Spada, the 
Viennese impresario, to lure the Princess Tarasca back to the 
operatic stage. This wonderful Russian girl at the age of seven- 
teen had taken the world by storm with her angel’s voice—it 
reads like one of Colonel Mapleson’s prospectuses, but we 
are really not inventing—married Prince Antonio Tarasca 
a few months after her first appearance, to the “ unspeak- 
able horror of his own family,” and was left a widow in 
three weeks! So Spada offered place and pelf to his friend 
Israel Scaramanga, if he could induce the Princess to return 
to the boards; and Israel Scaramanga, alias Levi, basely 
deserting Rhoda Katrios, alias Levi, the mother of his child, 
after a brief campaign married the Princess, and set up a 
concert-direction in London. Of course Tarasca repented of 
her marriage, flirted with heroic tenors, and finally lost her 
heart to Roubetsin, the famous plus quam-Paderewskian 
pianist, who had adopted Spiro Katrios, the son of the 
concert-director. Complications naturally ensue, and the 
concert-director is ultimately shot by his unwilling son at 
the second attempt. “The prodigy watched him fall with an 
unmoved face,” and lived “ very comfortably ” ever afterwards. 
This is, in truth, a very absurd book, eminently calculated to 
confirm the Philistine view of musicians as irresponsible 
creatures; but its naiveté and enthusiasm are infectious, and 
its only obvious moral, that prodigies, when suffering from 
brain-fever, are not to be trusted with loaded pistols, is quite 
unimpeachable. 


The Rev. Theophilus Londonderry, who combined the 
duties of a clerk in a cotton-office in Coalbridge, a small 
provincial town, with those of lay pastor at Zion Chapel, was 
a handsome and enlightened young man, who read Tolstoi 
and Zola, lectured on Walt Whitman, and being engaged to 
Jenny Talbot, the daughter of his landlady, philandered with 
Isabel Strange, a wonderful reciter from London, who was 
really twenty-eight, though she gave herself out to be twenty- 
five. Jenny discovered her faithless lover’s secret, and very 








ae 
considerately died of galloping consumption. But Theophily 
being a miserable, wobbling sort of creature, neither bolaly 
vicious nor genuinely conscience-stricken, but altogethe 
contemptible, after an odious but futile attempt to console 
himself with a Gaiety burlesque actress in whom he detected g 
wonderful resemblance to his lost Jenny, was also smitten, to 
the present reader’s great satisfaction, with consumption. 0 
he telegraphed to the reciting woman, who came by the next 
train, and, after a final feast of grapes and wine, gaye him 
and herself poison from a small bottle of green crystal, and 
“the room became a heaven of silence.” We cannot refrain 
from quoting the final sentence of this egregious romance 
“Whoso would say of these two lives ‘How sad!” let hin 
consider the quality of his own happiness; and whoso woulg 
regard the life of Theophilus Londonderry as a failure, Jet 
him, too, consider the value of his own success.” The 
minauderies of Mr. Le Gallienne’s style are as pronounced 
as everin A Romance of Zion Chapel, but the sentimentality 
is not quite so rancid as in The Quest of the Golden Girl. 


In The Last Lemurian we havea miraculous romance of 
adventure very much in the earlier manner of Mr, Rider 
Haggard, only that the scene is laid in Australia instead of 
Africa. For the rest, there is untold gold, guarded by a 
gigantic Yellow Queen—who radiates a phosphorescent light 
from her person—and a race of pygmies in their mysterious 
treasure city in the heart of a distant mountain range, 
Thither Sir Claud Digby, alias The Hatter, a magnificently 
handsome Baronet with a past, guides his chum Dick 
Halwood; there he slays the “bunyip,” a horrific man. 
crocodile; and thither he returns consumed by passion for 
the Yellow Queen. From this disastrous mésalliance—for 
Tor Ymmothe, apart from her phosphorescent complexion, 
was a most undesirable mate even for a déclassé Baronet—he 
is rescued by Halwood’s intervention, but perishes in a 
voleanic eruption. Ultimately Halwood returns to England, 
and after an attack of brain-fever marries The Hatter’s long. 
lost daughter. No adequate reason is assigned for this rash 
act. 

Another highly-coloured Queen is to be encountered in Mr. 
William O’Brien’s novel of Galway in the time of Elizabeth, 
The “Queen of Men” is none other than the redoubtable 
Graun’ya Uaile, whose attractions and achievements are set 
forth in a style which leaves the worst excesses of the Kail- 
yard school far behind. It is only right to say that Mr. 
O’Brien generally gives the translation in brackets, but occa- 
sionally this assistance is withdrawn, and the hapless Sasse- 
nach is left to grapple with sach expressions as “ Mwirr'a 
mosha!” or to puzzle out the identity of “ isgaba’ha” with 
“usquebaugh.” There is a good deal of Spanish, too, in the 
text, for the heroine was skilled in that tongue, but for the 
most part the dialect is of the familiar pseudo-archaic kind, 
richly besprinkled with ornamental objurgations—“ Ecod!” 
“’ods swords and bombards!”—and such time-hallowed 
phrases as “tush,” “ prithee,” “ mine ancient friend,” “ peace, 
fellow,” “tin good sooth.” The author is obviously consumed 
with enthusiasm for his heroine, who after a chequered but 
brilliant career ends her days amid the ranks of the Grey 
Sisters, but we have found the task of penetrating the jungle 
of Mr. O’Brien’s exuberant and polyglot phraseology even 
more arduous than in his previous novel. 


Mr. Bloundelle-Burton’s Across the Salt Seas, “a romance 
of war and adventure,” admirably fulfils the promise of its 
title. The period is that of Anne, the siege of Vigo forming 
as it were the historical clow of the narrative, and Marlborough, 
Hopson, Rooke, and many other Commanders figure in the 
dramatis persone. Spanish ‘galleons, disguised filibusters, 
and an adorable sefiorita—whose travestissement as a boy 
imposes on the gentlest reader for the space of about half a 
page, but is not fathomed by the ingenuous hero until twelve 
chapters later on—form the principal ingredients in an ex- 
cellent romance of the capa y espada order, the scene being 
chiefly laid in the Peninsula. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
cee 
Paul Kruger. By F. Reginald Statham. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
7s. 6d.)—This is a mere piece of book-making, probably in- 
tended as a counterblast to the extravagant “Appreciation of 
Cecil Rhodes” which appeared a year ago. Mr. Statham has 
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ed some industry in trying to ascertain the early history 
dent Kruger’s family (which came to the Cape from 
the second decade of the eighteenth century, and, a 
hundred years later, played a prominent part in - the great 
Trek”), but he has nothing new to say of the President himself. 
Mr. Statham excels at invective, as his novel, “Mr. Magnus,” 
showed ; put as a panegyrist he is not so convincing, and he 
cannot be considered an altogether trustworthy historian. 
He is not always accurate, and he passes lightly over incon- 
yenient facts. On the other hand, this book states the 
ease for the Pretoria Government with considerable ability, 
and even eloquence. It is, in fact, a political pamphlet, 
and not a Life of Paul Kruger. Whether we shall ever have a 
catisfactory Life of the President of the South African Republic 
js doubtful, for “QOom Paul” is content to do his own work in 
his own way, has a great contempt for interviewers, hates 
notoriety, and is not likely to write his own memoirs. At any 
rate, the present volume will disappoint any reader who expects 
to find in it a faithful account of this extraordinary career. 
The most amusing statement in the book—at least to one who 
knows South Africa—is a footnote to the effect that Mr. Bryce’s 
«Impressions of South Africa ” “is in many respects mislead- 
ing.” Mr. Statham’s volume includes a useful map, but although 
it deals with the history of nearly a century, and mentions a 
multitude of names, it has no index. 


employ , 
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Germany 12 


Studies in Little-Known Subjects. By C. E. Plumptre. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.)—There is a gentle and ingénue simplicity 
about these essays that almost disarms criticism. But with the 
burden of literary overproduction now upon us, some under- 
standing must really be arrived at even with the mildest and 
most innocent of authors, as to what is and what is not worth 
republication. The papers here collected by Mr. Plumptre are 
not “studies,” but the merest articles, reviews, even reviews of 
reviews, all reprinted from “ periodicals.” The authcr does not 
seriously pretend that “ Thackeray's Letters” or ‘John Francis 
and the Atheneum” are in the year 1895 “little-known subjects,” 
and his notice of the latter work is padded out,with a reprint in 
fullof the “touching poem” on “ Victoria’s tears ” by Miss Eliza- 
beth Barrett, “afterwards Mrs. Browning”! The essays on Bruno, 
Ochinu, and Vanini might perhaps form part of some volume of 
permanent interest, though they, like the rest of the work, 
seem to consist chiefly of talk about books, possibly the cheapest 
literary fabric on the market, decorated with easily accessible 
quotations. But in any case lucubrations of eight or ten pages 
apiece concerning “The duty of Honesty in our convictions 
(1889),” “The reasonableness of personal direction in personal 
matters (1893) ” (correct English, woe believe; but oh what does it 
mean ?) “ mind as controlled by matter (1895) ” must be dazzlingly 
original to secure (1898) a patient hearing. And when we come 
to“The Wisdom of Looking at the bright side of Life” (also 
“1895,” but why ? 1825 would be better) the hand of the ordi- 
nary ungentle reviewer will insensibly slide towards his toma- 
hawk, 





Three Years in Savage Africa. By Lionel Decle. (Methuen 
and Co. 2ls.)—Whatever may be the value from a scientific 
point of view of this record of wanderings in South Africa, there 
<an be no doubt whatever as to its popular merits. Mr. Decle 
has written the brightest and most entertaining book of trzvel 
that we have met with foralong time. Itis not only that his sub- 
ject is one of considerable, though perhaps not very novel, interest, 
or that the author possesses an excellent literary style ; but that, 
thanks possibly to his own temperament, his extreme candour and 
disingenuous frankness make him always an amusing as well as 
4 sometimes very instructive guide. Mr. Decle is never dull, and 
cannot relate even the most commonplace adventure without 
endowing it with some touch of his cheery humour; but what 
charms us most in his work is the refreshing naiveté of his con- 
fessions, the delightful ease with which he passes from the 
extremes of tribulation to the extremes of content, and the 
happy recklessness with which he distributes unstinted praise and 
uncompromising denunciation. Add to this a generous spirit of 
enthusiasm, a gift of shrewd observation, and a most becoming 
modesty as to his own exploits, and it will be readily conceived 
that Mr. Decle is a capital companion with whom to while away an 
idle hour. No doubt that was the opinion of those British officials 
with whom the author came in contact in the course of his 
wanderivgs, for one cannot think that his warm appreciation 
of their character was altogether one-sided. As it was, his 
Strongly expressed admiration seems to have brought him into 
trouble at home. For Mr. Decle, though he writes English in a 
way that many Englishmen may envy, is not only a Frenchman 
himself, but visited South Africa on a mission from the French 





Government to inquire into matters ethnological and their like in 
those regions. Apparently, also, the mission was intended to be 
as that entrusted to the prophet Balaam. But, like Balaam, the 
author disappointed expectation, and refused to ban where he only 
saw reason to bless. The immediate result to bimself has been a 
markedly cold reception on the part of his own countrymen. 
Could he have brought himself, he remarks in one place, to 
accuse some English official of trying to poison him—as one 
of his countrymen actually did—he, too, might have been 
rewarded, as that gentleman was, with honours and a governor- 
ship. But he would not prove ungrateful to the universal 
kindness and hospitality which met him everywhere, and has 
earned his country’s displeasure in consequence. It must not be 
supposed, however, that Mr. Decle is an altogether blind or 
lenient critic of his hosts. He has a good deal to say against, as 
well as in favour, of British methods of colonisation, and some of 
his criticisms, which are all palpably honest in their tone, are not 
without force. The great value of his opinion, however, consists 
in the fact that he has not only studied the question of our posi- 
tion in South Africa as a whole, but that he has studied it entirely 
from the point of view of a complete outsider, a foreigner, and a 
man who is absolutely disinterested. The hour, too, of his visit 
was well timed, as it coincided with the period of transition in 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland, and Uganda. A great change has taken 
place in those countries since Mr. Decle visited them only a few 
years ago, and his account of the first workings of that change 
have now an almost historical value. The weary tramp on foot 
over seven thousand miles, which he endured so pluckily, will be 
pleasantly varied for his successors by railway trains and river 
steamers, 

Travels in British East Africa, Zanzibar, and Pemba. By W. W. 
A. Fitzgerald. (Chapman and Hall, 28s.)—Mr. Fitzgerald here 
records, in a rather bulky volume, the results of two years’ 
exploration of the British East African coast-line, which he 
undertook with a view to making a special report on their 
agricultural capabilities to the late British East Afriea Com- 
pany. He writes:—“In the anxious search for new markets, 
caused by the trade rivalry of the present day, the fact is not 
sufficiently realised that, along the 400 miles of sea-board within 
our sphere, there exists a wonderfully fertile country only 
awaiting the advent of English energy, capital, and enterprise 
for its development, and the exploitation of such products 
as Rubber, Cotton, Ivory, Copal, Jute, Fibres, Hides, Cereals, 
Oil-seeds, Copra, etc., while the forests contain many 
valuable woods. The climate varies from tropical on the 
Coast-lands to bracing, frosty, and cold on the high in- 
land plateaux.” Certainly the prospect seems to be an 
encouraging one, and as far as we can judge from the author’s 
own experience, there are no difficulties which cannot be sur- 
mounted by a little patience and perseverance. The labour 
question is of course the principal stumbling-block, but in that 
respect the author does not at all despair of finding willing hands 
amongst the various tribes who already attempt a certain amount 
of rough cultivation of their own. The small amount of skilled 
labour thet is absolutely necessary on a plantation might be 
furnished, he suggests, by importation from India. In the mean- 
time, the accounts that he gives of his own experiments in this 
line are decidedly hopeful. It would be impossible for any 
colonist who cares to make a trial of British East Africa as a 
field of enterprise to have a more full and useful guide than is 
furnished by Mr. Fitzgerald’s book. There is not a product of 
the country, nor a single circumstance connected with its ex- 
ploitation, that is not treated of fully and exhaustively; while 
the story of the author’s adventures in the pursuit of knowledge 
is as instructive as it is interesting. 


Lines from My Log-Books. By Admiral the Right Hon. Sir 
John Dalrymple Hay, Bart. (David Douglas, Edinburgh. 16s.)— 
The sixty years which have passed since Admiral Sir John Hay 
joined his first ship in 1834 have been fraught with more ehanges 
for the Navy than for any other line of public life. Sir John’s im- 
mediate connection with its active service practically came to an 
end with the close of his last command in 1860, but as a Lord of 
the Admiralty, a Member of Parliament, and in other capacities, 
he has kept himself in close touch with the old service, and is 
better qualified than most men to speak of the marvellous develop- 
ment that has taken place during the last half-century. Nor are 
his reminiscences the less interesting because they are chiefly 
concerned with those early days when steam was in its infancy 
and armour and heavy armament yet unknown. There is no place 
nowadays for such ships as the ‘ Wolverine’ and ‘ Columbine,’ Sir 
John Hay’s first commands just fifty years ago; but they dideflicient 
work in their time, as witness Sir John Hay’s operations against the 
Chinese pirates, and, one must still confess, were incomparably 
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more beautiful to look at than the torpedo-boat destroyer of to-day. 
Sir John’s own services afloat, while they took him to all parts of 
the world, were principally concerned with the Syrian War, the 
destruction of Chinese piracy, and the Crimean War. But, apart 
from the actual fighting in which he was engaged, the author was 
a keen sailor who took more than an ordinary interest in the 
science of his profession, and proved himself on more than one 
eccasion a very skilful, as well as a very gallant, officer. His 
comments on the manning and the discipline of the Navy are 
based upon an experience which few men now possess, and are of 
no little value,—an experience which one is glad to remember 
met with some recognition on the part of his colleagues in 
Parliament. In other respects the author’s reminiscences are 
capital reading, being invariably bright and pleasantly written. 
They contain many good stories, relating both to naval and 
political matters, and bear witness to a shrewd sense of humour 
on the author’s part, as well as to a cheerful and kindly spirit of 
optimism. 


A Sketch of the Natural History (Vertebrates) of the British Islands. 
By F. G. Aflalo. (William Blackwood and Sons.)—Zoology is a 
progressive science, and even in the British fauna new discoveries 
are for ever being made and the results of new observations 
recorded. Mr. Aflalo’s book is a trifle disappointing, chiefly 
because he has attempted what no man could do, that is, to com- 
press a readable account of seven hundred cr more animals into 
some four hundred pages. But, such as it is, the book is well 
done, and a vast amount of information has been put together in 
a handy and inexpensive volume. This book is without doubt 
the best general account of our British beasts, birds, reptiles, 
and fishes now existing. We speak only of modern works, for 
old-fashioned books of natural history are worse than useless, and 
the volume now before us has the great merit of being scienti- 
fically accurate and yet adapted fer general reference as well. 
The illustrations, though good in their way, are few and not 
particularly interesting; and the wrong principle seems to be 
followed of giving illustratjons of the best known of our animals. 
No space worth considering is saved by the tiresome and 
mysterious asterisks and symbols which are used to indicate 
whether birds are residents or summer or winter visitors. The 
same signs are affixed to the fishes with different meanings. 
With these exceptions we recommend the book as an excellent 
one to have in every country house and refer to when any 
question arises on any point of British zoology. There is a most 
useful, though by no means complete, bibliography at the end of 
the book. 


Private Bill Procedure. By Cyril Dodd, Q.C., and H. W. W. 
Wilberforce. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d.)—The authors of 
this little work have aimed at providing for the practitioner, 
within the limits of a book of moderate size, such information 
as is ordinarily required in the conduct of the business of private 
Bill legislation, and they try to furnish him with sufficient examples 
of the petitions, notices of objection to locus standi, and other forms 
ordinarily required to enable him to frame the documents which 
he needs for the particular Bill he may be engaged in promoting 
or opposing. They have succeeded in producing a handy volume 
which gives a convenient and clear summary of a vast and com. 
plicated subject. The greater part of the volume is taken up by 
the Standing Orders of the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords; but, of the short introductory chapters, the one on locus 
standi contains a useful statement of the general principles which 
regulate the hearing of petitioners against private Bills before 
Parliamentary Committees. The book does not contain much 
that is not to be found in the last edition of the classic treatise of 
Sir Thomas Erskine May; but within moderate limits, it gives 
a good general account of private Bill procedure, and may be 
recommended to those who want a clear and inexpensive book on 
the subject. 


Harry Druidale, Fisherman from Manzland to England. By 
Henry Cadman. (Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d. net.)—Brought 
up on the banks of the river Neb, in the Isle of Man, Harry 
Druidale became an ardent angler from his earliest youth, and 
of the various waters he has fished, and the baskets of trout he 
has made, he appears to have kept a pretty accurate record, 
which he now presents to the public. He tells of his experiences 
in the streams of the Isle of Man, and of his successes and 
failures in English rivers, particularly those in the North and in 
the Border country, but it is doubtful if the book will be of 
much interest to any one. It is needlessly long, not infrequently 


wearisome, and the reader tires of twenty-three pages of rather 
puerile conversation between Druidale and his companions at a 
fishing inn. Perhaps the best chapters of the book are those four 
which are devoted respectively to fly-fishing, creeper and stone-fly 
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up tickling trout and snaring them with a noose of horse-hair ; 

was with a worm that Druidale caught his first fish, and it a 
seem as though he always retained a respect and regard for that 
oft-despised method of tishing. Of the difficulty and Science : 
dry-fly fishing he has no very great opinion, and he grudges tha, 
as an art, it should rank higher than fishing with tho wet fh 

The numerous illustrations of the different scenes Visited Ma 
Druidale are taken from photographs and well reproduced, 


The Poetical Works of Jean Ingelow. With a Portrait, (Long. 
mans and Co. 7s. 6d.)—“ What think you of Jean Ingeloy 
the wonderful poet?” Christina Rossetti wrote in 1863, ang it 
was with something like wonder that her earliest “ Poems,” pub. 
lished in that year, were greeted. An idyllic charm, a grace of 
expression, and a lyrical gift due to no earlier singer won the 
ear and heart of the public, and within eight years the book 
attained its sixteenth edition. With a few striking exceptions, 
Miss Ingelow’s later poems lack the spontaneity and joyous fresh. 
ness of her more youthful work. She wrote with too much ease, 
but her knowledge of Nature was great, her sense of beauty 
strong, and there are not many poems in this handsome volume 
which her admirers would care to part with. If Jean Ingelow 
owes her place among the poets to five or six comparatively short 
pieces, there is little, if anything, in this complete collection of 
her poetry that is unworthy of her reputation and nothing that 
is not “‘ pure womanly.” 


The Bible References of John Ruskin. By Mary and Ellen Gibbs, 
(George Allen.)—*To my early knowledge of the Bible,” says 
Ruskin, “ I owe the best part of my taste in literature, and the most 
precious,and, on the whole, the one essential, part of my education,” 
That Mr. Ruskin’s mind has been fed upon the Bible is evident to 
all his readers, and not less evident is the influence exercised on 
his style by the incomparable beauty of our Authorised Version, 
Great care and taste have been exercised by the compilers of this 
volume, to which it can hardly be said that justice is done by 
the title. The subjects, which are arranged alphabetically, not 
only show the use Mr. Ruskin makes of his Scriptural knowledge, 
but form also a fine selection of passages from his works, 4 
book so rich in thought and beauty should be welcomed in every 
household. It need scarcely be added that it is published with 
Mr. Ruskin’s approval. 


The Free Trade Movement. By G. Armitage Smith, M.A. “Vic: 
torian Era Series.” (Blackie and Son.)—To the question whether 
the practice of Free-trade is destined to be a permanent feature: 
of British policy we believe there can be but one answer. The 
reaction against it has now been in full swing for many years, 
but from all the indications available it makes no perceptible 
progress. Its chief result has been to cause Free-traders to 
restate their position with telling effect, and we can point to no 
better example of this fact than the volume before us. We have 
seldom met witha more complete though concise statement of fact 
and argument than Mr. Armitage-Smith has given us. Onall 
points, whether of historical discussion of tariff reform, foreign 
competition, or Imperial Federation, he seems to us convincing and. 
satisfactory, and his handbook should do much both to convert 
doubters and to confirm believers. The author incidentally 
remarks on a serious danger to British industry in the restraint 
imposed by T'rade-Unions on the efficiency of labour in this 
country, and points out that our most serious competitors, the 
United States and Germany, are countries almost entirely free 
from these ruinous methods. 


Thirty Years of American Finance, 1865-1896. By Alexander 
Dana Noyes. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons )—This book is what it pro- 
fesses to be, a careful account, without abstract economic dis- 
cussion, of the series of financial events of the period chosen. The 
author’s view is that the dangerous blunders of the last thirty years 
have had their origin in imperfect knowledge or mistaken views 
of past events. He notes that the year 1896 opened a new in- 
dustrial epoch; let us hope that war, the parent of financial 
disorder, will not blight the prospect. 


The Story of a Red Deer. By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—We opened this book with rather & 
prejudice against stories in which animals are made to talk like 
human beings, and were most agreeably surprised. The life of 
red deer on Exmoor, from the time that he trots behind his 
mother till the day when he stands at bay in the water before the 
hounds and is swept away by the stream, is told with the most 
charming simplicity. The story is a mixture of poetry and 
natural history which it would be difficult to surpass. As we 
read it we feel the air of Exmoor, we see the hills and the heather, 
and we hear the music of the hounds. The deer, the foxes, the 
badgers, the black game, the pheasants, and the woodcocks, all 
the beasts and birds of Exmoor, appear in the story, and their 





fishing, worm-fishing, and minnow-fishing. After he had given 





habits and daily doings are told in the most engaging fashion and 
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uiet humour that must delight every lover of wild life. 
Mr. Fortescue may some day tell us some more about 
Exmoor and its inhabitants in the same delightful style. 


Sunny Memories of an Indian Winter. By Sara H. Dunn. 
cw. Scott.) —Mrs. Dunn has collected into a book a series of 

ticles contributed to magazines, descriptive of the impressions 
ane upon her by Indian life and scenery. Read separately, 
je is much that is pleasing in her rhapsodies over the beauty 
of the East; but in its book-form one is bound to admit that this 
ontinual outpouring of enthusiastic appreciation is just a little 
pes to the reader. One cannot help feeling some sym- 
pathy with the American who was the author’s companion in 
witnessing @ sunrise in the Himalayas :—“ We had ridden out 
under the awaking sky of the early morning hours, and as the 
pale Justrous dawn graduated into perfect day, and the sun rose 
glorious from behind the snows like an ‘avenging fire-god,’ 
causing the death-white Himalayas to kindle and glow ia the 
light of bis presence, @ vision which made one speechless and 
glmost breathless, our Transatlantic cousin remarked in a tone 
of calm finality, ‘Wail, that’s what J call vurry neat.’ ” Really 
the author might sometimes have followed the American example 
with advantage ; it would have been almost better to have simply 
described Dravidian Temples as “vurry neat” than to attempt to 
outdo their unchastened splendour with yet more unchastened 
epithets. 

A Middy’s Recollections, 1853-1860. By Rear-Admiral the Hon. 
Victor A. Montagu. (A. and C. Black.)—This is a well-got-up 
yolume, and the illustrations, giving views of the picturesque 
warships of a day long past, are decidedly interesting. Not less 
attractive is the portrait of the author as a Midshipman 
in 1856. That he was a thoroughly “ good sort” of a boy, and 
served his country well, we do not doubt, but, to speak frankly, 
the book is somewhat of a disappointment. 
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Thirty-nine Years in the Army. By Sir Charles Gordon. (Swan, 
Sonnenschein and Co. 12s.)—Of the Indian Mutiny most readers 
are daily exclaiming, “ Ohe, jam satis!” and even of the siege and 
capitulation of Paris Sir Charles Gordon fails to make a story 
calculated to hold one’s attention. Still, a great many well-known 
incidents in recent Anglo-Indian history are collected in the first 
half of the book, and the addition of an index facilitates the task 
o verification—to the historian, that is, whose laborious duty it 
may be to examine all original records of our century. 
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Warden (F.), The Master-Key, cr 8V0.......cccssssssesessecseceece (Pearson) 6/0 
Wellby (M. $.), Through U nknown Tibet, 8vo ....... .(Unwin) 21/0 
Whitaker's Navai and Military Direct ory, 1898, cr 8vo ... (Whitaker) 3/6 
Whitlock (J. A.), A Handbook of Bible and Cc hureh Music, l2mo (S.P. C. K.) 2/0 
= ishart (J.), The Botanist’s Vade Mecum, 18mo : 








Woolwich Mathematical Papers, 1883- 1897,” er 8vo... 6/0 
Young (J. W.), Notes on Arithmetical Theory, cr 8v0 3/0 











Cerms of Subscription, 














" Hal. : oy 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly, & wrterly. 
k MOU Sc nscessuncincsuanecutvmeebeniceaniasansiiedsiin Meake 07 2 
Including postage to any of the Austra 
l s, America, F e, Germany, 
China, &c B isstane 078 
Se eale - (4 4-9 
Scale of Charges fo neon S. 
OUTSIDE PaGEs, ‘l'wt 2 GUIN 
PIO coos cscs eccancawepecoss £1010 O| Narro £310 0 
Ha , bashes 5 5 0] Half- Y ae 115 0 
Quarter-Page ..........ccccccssees 212 6] Quarter- ol GR cendewchvarsoaine 017 6 
Compan 
Oubside Page.....<.coscovesescesesses £1414 0 OP ORS sistecstisnsciecsnnewieue 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half lf-width), 5s.; and ls.a 





line for eve (containing on an average twelve words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 





Broad colur half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 
Across two narrow col 
Broad column followir 
Displayed Advertisements according to spsce. 


Terma: 
serms: net. 





n vo-thi rds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
¢ * Publications of the *’eek,” 13s. an inch 


having col ieries in different districts is OPEN to TAKE PUPIL at 


h INING ENGIN .EER and COL LIERY OW Ne i | thoruughly acquired. 
de 





mouerate premi _ 





Road, N.W. 
N EAR OXFORD.- BEAUTIF UL RECTORY TO BE 
a LET for JULY, with service and produce. Ample accommodation. 


=Details from the DIX ZECTOR, Scholastic and Clerical Information Office, 44 
High Street, Oxford. 
ENTRAL FOUNDATION SCHOOLS of LONDON.— 
J The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the Appointment of 
He AD-MISTRESS of the GIRLS’ SCHOUL of the FOUNDATION in SPITAL 
SQUARE. Fixed yearly stipen », £1 0), ** with capitation payment of not Jess 








than 10s. and not more than £1." There are now 350 Girls in the school, and 
Pb cuteten pone ees prese ace roe See a eee es 

who are under 35 years of age.—App » be made on forms to be otnained 
cones the Clerk to the Governors, Mr. ‘HOU ‘STON, B.A., — Equare, E., aK 


whom they should be returned n« ‘ot “othe ony 1 2ist, 18 


7 INGSLER, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground, Healthy 
and picturesque posit'on. Head-Muaster, Kev. A, SLOMAN, 



















a 


PPuIsion FOR UNIVERSITY OR OTHER 
EXAMINATIONS, 





Mr. E. L, HAWEINS, M.A., has had 21 years’ experience in Private Tuiti 
and is now (assisted by Mr. W. KE. LOW, M.A.) REOKIVING DAILY PUPILS 
for the above at 12 Victoria Street, 8.W. He also coaches by Correspoudence, 





Terms and prospectus on application, 


| ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £40 to £20 in value will be J 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 13th. : OFFERED for 
One Scholarship and One kxhitition will be offered in the first 
intended for the ARMY OLA irst instance for Bopp 
Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdou, 


eon BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 33 GLOUCESTER STREET, 8, W.—Con 

by Mrs. SULTON. THOROUGH PREPAKATION for the PUBLIO sowoure 

Kindergarten and Transition Classes for Children under 8, Cricket, Drilli 

—SUMMEK TERM BEGINS APRIL 28th, Re 














Wes STMINSTER SCHOOL. — An EXAMIN ATION 

vill be HELD on JULY 5th, 6th, 7th to fill up not less than EIGHT 
SCHOLARSAIPS and TWO EXUIGI'IONS,— For particulars apply 4 
letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean's Yard, Westminster, oli 


QHERBORNE SCHOOL 


The SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION wiil bs HELD on JULY 7th, 8th, 9: h, 
nee further particulars app!y to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Sz hoolhouse, 
erborne. 








I EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classica} 

. and Modern Sides. FOURTRKEN SOHOLARSHIPS to the Univercities of 
the annual value of £700. Preparatory School; and Junior House for = 
under 12 will be opened in Santember. Ter ng, £65-55 per annum.—Head. Maste; 
Rav. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 





UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering Sides, This year’s successe° included Senior M athem: atic: 
Scholarship at Christ Coll:ge; a Classical Scholarship; and lth p'ace 
Woolwich Examination. Fee, £60 to #752 year, LN LRANCE SCHOLARsH( P 
EXAM. in JULY.—Apply to the HKAD-MAS!JER, 





wT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, Co., Limited, 

POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIKE, Head-Mistress, Miss M. M. DANIEL, 
late a Resident Lecturer in Classes, Girton College, Cambridsze. A new 
ssid House will be opened ta Be - outer (Hons 2€- Mistress, Miss H, Jex- Blake). 








: to HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR _ GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the KEMOVAL of the School from Great 
Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the avove uddress.—Prospectus on application 
to the SECRETARY, 


if E DDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD 

N.W.—PREPaRATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Puble schools, 
leading London Physicians, &¢.—Head-Master, H. #RAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon. 


2 A T 4H Oo © LL f 2 G& &£, 


SUH JLARSHIPS varying from £25 to #55 per annnm OPEN to BOYS under 
16 will be OFFERED by EXAMINATION teginning JULY 5th, tenable on 
tke Classical or Modern §.ide.—Apply, HEAD- MasTE R, Bath College. 











LS peer eee ope GRAMMAR SCHOOL for the 
last three years has passed more than 100 boys each yeir in the Cam- 
bridze Senior ani Junior Loc: Examinations—an uneq ‘alled pe rform wnee— 
and has stood First in England for eight years in the namb-r of Mathemst cal 
Distinctions, Sucecsses include First place at Cooper’s Hill, avd at Woolw cb, 
14 Open University Scholarships ga‘ned direct from the School, Ho-pita 
— nee Scholarships, Gold Meda)list (London M.B.), &e. Fine modern buiit- 
rsand unrivalled playing-fields. Detached Sanatoriuw, Chemical Laboraters, 
15) given annu ally in leaving Scholarships to the Universities. Tuwtioa Fee. 
£915. ences 33 guineas per annum, —_— ply, Dr. PLATT, Head-Master. 





DIL GR IM HOUSE, W ESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 

KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schoo's, Limpsjield 

tate Demy Nagd. Coll, Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREP. ARES Bo Ys, 

aged 7—14, fur PUBLIO SCRUOLS. Buildings on hill-side facing due 8, 

shelterrd from N. and E. 32 acres “of playing fieids, Footbail and cricket 

grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro- 
fpectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 








IT AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 
A (formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich HighSchool) RECEIVES kL DE R 
GIRLS for Languages, Music, Painting, and Singing. French Conversé 





En nee ae ee | povnyeuouaE. _GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 


: CHINE.—SOHOOL For BOYS From 6 To 14. 
House stands high on cliff, south aspect; playground and field for games 
tes.dent Masters aud Governess. 60, 80, and 1U0 guineas. 
Mrs. JAMES MAC sain LL, 


-| M ADAME AUBERT, 141 REGENT STREET, W.. 
de RECOMMENDS and forwards gratis PROSPECTUSES of Encl sh and 
Foreign SCHOOLS and KDUCATIONAL wOMES, and introduces GOVERN- 
ESSKS, Visiting Teachers, Chaperons, Companions, Secretaries for HOME, the 
CONTINE MT, AFKICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA, 


I LACK FOREST, BADEN.—TO BE LET, Furnished, 











for nine weeks from JUNE 7th, comfortable CHALKT, in exquis:te situa- 
t P — by mountain lake, Altitude nearly 3,000 fr. 3 water supply 
tant; hot and cold water to three flats; plunge an’ shower bats; 
excelle ant bedding ; ‘use of 1 iano, linen, and boat; p cture ssque views from e very 
window; servants left, Reduced re nt to small family for the above term only. 
—Full part culars, with photographs of interior and exterior, ou application t 
**R.,.” New House, Holcombe, Dawlizh. 
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pa acme 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Ro’ Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Established Delry-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Agr agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 
La grsiDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
ComMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
the Karlof Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 


Right Hon. 11 Farl Bathurst, M. HN. Story-Maskelyno, Fsq., F.R.S 
Right Hon ne. Kingscote, K.C.B., | Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
Col. ot TJ. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E, Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
— so L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton. 

. Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., 


the PRINCIPAL. 


to 
ooely NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 2th. 





amen 
HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
T (Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


On the fine Seaside Estate of the College (1,800 acres), in a splendid climate, 
Students have unique opportunities of receiving a training, practical and 
theoretical, which will fit them for a career abroad or at home, 

Full information from the Director at above address, or from the LONDON 
SECRETARY, 11 PALL MALL, 8.W. 





TNIVERSITY OF DURHAM.—SCHOLARSHIPS for 

} WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1898.—An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70 and 
wn EXHIBITION of £30, each tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION at the ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS which COM- 
MENCES OOTOBER 12th.—Further information can be obtained from Rev. H. 
ELLERSHAW, Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIP EXAM- 
\ INATION JULY 13th, 14th, and 15th. One of £87 (£98 for first year), 
One of £56, Five of £50, Kight ot £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £15 
ner annum may be awarded to Boys who do well but fail to obtain Scholarships, 
F For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, 


EP TON Ss © HEH OO kL 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30, £60, £40 (Two), £20 (Three). 


EXAMINATION BEGINS JULY 12th. 
Farther information from the HEAD-MASTER. 














DAVI-D'S COLLEGE, 
LAMPETER. 


S 7: 


The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the OFFICE of PRINCIPAL, 
NOW VACANT. 





-The Principal is required by the Charter of Incorporation to be an M.A. of 
either Oxford or Cambridge, and in Holy Orders. Salary, £800 a year, together 
with a share of tuition fees, and a house rent free. 


Further particulars may be obtained from the Clerk to the College Council, 
to whom applications, with 30 printed copies of testimonials, should be sent on 
or before June 15th, 1898, 

. WILLIAM DAVIES, 
Clerk to the Council. 
St. David’s College, Lampeter. 





I EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (ror Women), 
. YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal.— Miss ETH#L HUKLBATT. 
SESSION 1897-98. 
The EASTER HALF-TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, May 26th. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

One Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, and One Courtauld 
Scholarship in Arts, annual value 30 guineas, each tenable for three years, will 
be awarded on the result of the Examination to be held at the College on 
JUNE 28th and 29th. 

Names to be sent to the Principal not later than June 15th, 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 








DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 





O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. Telegraphic Address, “ Triform, 
London. Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 








{HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EX- 

/ AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS WILL BE HELD on JUNE 7th, 8th, 
and 9th, Ten Open Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £30 and 
£20 per annum, will be awarded; also One Scholarship of £35 per annum, 
tenable for three years, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only. Also scholarships 
confined to Candidates for Army aud Navy Examinations. Chief subjects, 
Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the 
BURSAR, the College, Cheltenham. 


Se. — Miss CARRUTHERS WILSON 





RECKIVES a limited number of GIRLS for thorough training and 
education, The School is situated in one of the healthiest parts of the town, 
and faces a large square garden. References kindly permitted to Clergy, 
Doctors, and others. Prospectus on application.—Astwell, The Avenue. 


P 8 O XK CC @beab & @ SE. 


d 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS in JULY. TRAINING for 
ARMY, NAVY, UNIVERSITIES, MEDICINK, &c. Special arrangements for 
Junior Boys in separate Lower School.—Apply, The BURSAR. 








7ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—Fourteen Scholarships (£55-£10) on July 13th. Two Exhibi- 

tions, each of £50 for four years, given every summer. ARMY CLASS and 

Engineering Olass free. Kight Scholarships and Exhibitions at the Universities 

gained in the last six months. Xxcellent health record. Fine historic eur- 

rouudings.) JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), thoroughly complete.—Head- Master, 
Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House-Master at Marlborough, 


LENALMOND.—SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

B i SHOPS, £80 to £20, JULY 12th and 13th. One or more for Modern or 
Army subjects. For distant Candidates Examinations at centres.—Apply Rev. 
The WARDEN, 








NT: LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—PARK MANSION. 
KJ SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education; 
lelicate children receive every care. House built for school in high bracing 
situation, standing in own grounds; perfect ventilation and heating. Bathing, 
tenuis, gymnastics, riding.—Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH, A.0.P. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARHIPS.—Nine Scholarships 
trom £75 to £35 a year, and a few Bursaries of £30, tenab!e for three years in the 
College, will be AWARDED on the Results of an EXAMINATION to be HELD 
from JULY 5th to 9th. 
_, The College prepares its Students for London Degrees or for Oxford Honour 
Lxaminations, 
The inclusive fee is £90 a year. Students must be over 17 years of age, 
Names must be entered before June 6th. 
Pino cans of entry and further particulars apply to J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, 
retary. 











sa 
ESIDENT COACHING for JULY and AUGUST 
) WANTED by Cert. Student, Girton Oollege; Math, Tripos, Parts I. and 
lL. Experience in texching. Elementary French, German, Latin; Mathemat cs 
for Woolwich Entrance, &c.—Apply, ‘A. B.,” 30 Trumpington St., Cambridge. 





\ WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 
iN of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Languages, 
Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, Bracing climate; 
beantiful situation and large grounds. References exchanged.— Prospectus, 
Mesdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. 





ARIS.—The Comforts of an English and American 
Home, combined with the advantage of studying Music, Art, and Languages 

n Paris, are offered to a few YOUNG LADIBS, in the best part of the city 
(near Arc de Triomphe and Bois de Boulogne), Very careful supervision given, 
and lessons from the most eminent Professors arranged for. Under the tuition 
ofa French Lady, resident in the home, an excellent opportunity is afforded of 
learning and speaking the language,—Miss HAYES, 46 Rue Hamelin, Paris, 





i *s FF Bae ££ hh 2 Be @ 


Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, S.W. 
Excellent References, 


ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, 3.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. rot PRINCE or WALES, K.u. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT 
SPENOER, Esq., HENKY BARKLY, K.C.B. 

Trustees—Right Hon, Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 170,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, accord- 
ing to age. Fifteen Volumes are al'ow:d to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six, CATALOGUE, Firrn Epitioy, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s, 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookusen, Lonpon. Code: Unicopz 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 











| OOKS OUT of PRINT SUPPLIED.—State wants. 

Try the Holland System, the most important bookfinding organisation in 
the world. Spanish, American, Naval, and Military Books sought for free of 
charge if not in stock. ‘Authors’ Journal and Book Catalogue” sent free.— 
HOLLAND CO., Booksellers, Grenville Buildings, Birmingham. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e 


5 SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIUDICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





OOKS WANTED, £5 each offered :—Kipling’s “ Depart- 
mental Ditties,’’ 1886; Meredith’s Poems, 1851; Ireland's “‘ Napoleon,” 4 
vols, ; Thackeray’s ‘* Vanity Fair,” set in ls. Nos.; Jorrock’s *‘ Jaunts,’’ 1835; 
Badminton “ Hunting,” large paper, List of Wants, with prices offered, post- 
free, 25,000 Books for Sale. State wauts—BAKER’S GKEAT BOOK-SHOP, 
Birmingham. 


MR. ROWBOTHAM’S NEW NOVEL. 
TI\HE GOD HORNS. The most powerful and terrible 


a tale of the eentury. ‘‘An Egyptian Queen, supposed to be dead, falls 
into the power of an enbalmer! Extraordinary, developments! Romantic 
dénodment! Unexawpled or'givality. Absorbing interest.” By J. F. Row- 
BOTHAM. Cloth, 6s.—A. Koxrnson, 147 Walton Street, Oxford. 


pane ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
IIOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS we we teen 





1843. 


£30,000,000 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


* NEW BOOKS. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED 


THE ADVENTURES BERNARD 

OF THE COMTE i CAPES, 

DE LA MUETTE —— = 

DURING THE Author of “The Mill of 

REIGN OF TERROR. | Wine” &s. Cr. Sro, 6s 
MR. STEEVENS’S NEW WORK. 

THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED 


EGYPT By EGYPT 


IN G. W. STEEVENS, IN 


: Author of 
1898. 





“The Land of the Dollar,” 1898. 
“With the Conquering Turk,” &c. With Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


WITH INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY J. M. BARRIE. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


A WIDOW’S TALE. 
A WIDOW’S TALE. 
A WIDOW’S TALE. 


And other Stories by Mrs. OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


CASTLEBRAES. | CASTLEBRAES. 


Drawn from “Tae Tintizs MSS.” by JAMES PATON, B.A., 
Editor of “John G. Paton: an Autobiography,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Dedicated by Special Permission to H.R.H. the DUKE OF YORK. 


RETRIEVERS, and How to Break Them, 


By Lieut. Colonel Sir HENRY SMITH, K.C.B. With an 
Introduction by S. C. Surrury, President of the Kennel 
Club. In 1 vol., with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


THE HONOURABLE SIR CHARLES 


MURRAY, K.C.B. 
A MEMOIR. 
By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. With 5 Portraits, 
demy 8vo, 18s. 


“ A story worth telling has here been told with considerable 
skill.”—Atheneum. 
“One of the most charming biographies conceivable.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Is a model of its kind. It contains an abundance of good 
anecdote.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“Ts an attractive picture of an interesting personality.” 
—Saturday Review. 


AT BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
THE HITTITES AND THEIR 
LANGUAGE. 


By Lieut.-Col. C. R. CONDER, R.E., LL.D., D.C.L., M.R.A.S., 
Author of “Tent-Work in Palestine,” “The Bible and the 
East,” &c. With Illustrations and Map, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


REISSUE OF POPULAR EDITION. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS, 


Printed on Fine-laid Paper and uniformly bound. 
Now ready. MIDDLEMARCH. Crown &vo, 7s. 6d. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE IN SHILLING VOLUMES. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS 


FOR ENGLISH READERS. Eprirep sy Mrs. OurreHanrt, 


Now ready. 
POTTS sainsssccncaccseesscoass By Mrs. OurpHAnrt. 


WOLTAIRG.  ....<seccsees.- By General Sir E. B. Hamtey, K.C.B. 


$$. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKs, ’ 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from | COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION: 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annyp s 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for| wp am, 
weekly exchange of books at the honses -B.—Two or Three Friends ma 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTIoy 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, * 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 








SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Addrery 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, History 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OxrFoRp 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDOy. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For JUNE. Price ONE SHILLING, 
CONTENTS. 


FiGHTS FOR THE Frac: VI. Lorp | Sixty Prasrs or Fasuion. By Mrs 
eta a Sera oF JUNE. By Simpson, 
the Rev. W. H. Fitchett. 
Cuartes Lamp AND Rosert Luiorp: ‘i Bg y Oxprs, By 
Some UnpuslisHep Lerrers. II, Sree 5. eee i 
By E. V. Lucas. “*MURDHER IN InisH.” By Miss Alico 
A Visit To Cuateav D’ev. By Andrée | L. Milligan. 
Hope (the late Mrs. Harvey of Ick- | A THrorY oF TaLx. 
well-Bury). HUMOURS OF THE THEATRE, By Rober 
Panics anD Prices. By George Yard. M. Sillard, 
Tue Lavy on Tux Hiti-sipxs. By | THe Oastie Inn. Chaps, 21.23, By 
Miss M. E, Coleridge. Stanley Weyman, 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


JUNE, 1898, Prick 2s, 6p. 





ConTENTS. 
1. EprsopEs OF THE MonTH. 
2. GeEaT BRITAIN v. FRANCE AND Russia. By J. N. Hampson (Navy 
League Prize Essay). 

8. First IMPRESSIONS OF THE Wak. By Vice-Admiral P. H. Colomh 
4. Mr. Guapstong. By Right Hon. Evelyn Ashley. 

5. Toe TrutH Asout DrerFus. By Huguenot. 

6, AMONG THE INTERNATIONAL ARTISTS. By D.S. Maccoll. 

7. AMERICAN AFFairRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

8 A DescENDANT OF THE PROPHETS, By Theodore Morison. 

9, Two ForEIGn Critics OF AUSTRALASIA, By Hon, W. Pember Reeves 

(Agent-General for New Zealand), 

10, A CoLontaL CHRONICLE. 
11. CorresPpospDENCE (A REMONSTRAXCE, By An Afrikander). 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


NORWEGIAN FJORDS & NORTH CAPE. 


CRUISE on the s.s. ‘ST. ROGNVALD,’ accompanied by 
Mr, PEROWNE, 18 days, 17} guineas. 








For plan and itinerary apply, 
SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 


£6 6s.—GENEVA TOUR, 


nine days. Extensions to Chamonnix (Mont Blanc), Zermatt 
(Matterhorn), St. Gothard, Oberland, &c. Lecturers, Sir 
Robert Ball, Mr. Edward Wymper, Dr. Lunn, Departures 
weekly from May 10th. 





Details from SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 


THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes at— . 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., { 25s., up to 18 guineas, post-free. 
Not until you write with a “* SWAN ”? will you realise its inestimable valve. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronouncs it as a perfect pen. 
It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of all pens most famous. 
We only require your steel pen and handwriting to select a suitable pen. 
Tilnstrated Oatalogue post-free on application to 

MABIE, TODD, and BARD, Dept. B.5, 93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.. 

95a REGENT STREET, W., LONDON; & 3 ExcHanG@E STREET, MANCHESTER. 








NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 





WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


The First Large Edition being exhausted of 


MR. BODLEY’S FRANCE, 
the SECOND IMPRESSION is Now Ready. 
In 2 vols. Demy 8ve, 21s. net. 





a rece 
New Six~Shilling Novels. 
4 PHILOSOPHER’S ROMANCE. By Joun 


Berwick, Author of “ The Secret of Saint Florel.” 
“ The book will be read with great relish.”” 


Scotsman.— 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE FOREST LOVERS: a Romance. By 
Maverick HEWLETT, Author of “Pan and the Young Shepherd,” “ Earth- 
work out of Tuscany,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE CONCERT-DIRECTOR. By Neu K. 


BurssEtt, Author of “ The Wisdom of the Simple.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Scotsman.—‘* A very fine romance. From first to last it maintains an unusually 


high Jevel 0 
passages of ri 


f literary excellence and imaginative power, aad it contains several 
are dramatic vividness and intensity.”* 


THE GOSPEL OF FREEDOM. By Roszrr 


Herrick, Author of *‘The Man who Wins.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 





PART II. NOW READY. 


BRITAIN’SS NAVAL POWER: a Short 


History of the Growth of the British Navy. Part II.: From Trafalgar to 


the Present Time. 


By Hamitton Wit.iams, M.A., Instructor in Eoglish 


Literature to Naval Cadets in H.M.S8. Britannia. Crown 8vo, 43. 6d. net. 





By the Rt. Hon. LORD FARRER. 


STUDIES IN CURRENCY, 1898; or, In- 


quiries into certain Modern Problems connected with the Standard of Value 


and the Media of Exchange. 


12s, 6d. net. 


By the Rt. Hon. Lord Farrer. Demy 810, 





Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. By Epwarp 


BraDFORD TITCHENER, 





VOLUME V. NOW READY. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF MEDICINE. 


By 


Many Writers, Edited by Professor T. Ciirrorp ALLBUTT, M.D., F.R.S, 
&c, Volume V. DISEASES OF THE RESPIRATORY SYSTEM; DIs.- 
EASES OF THE CIRCULATORY SYSTEM. Demy 8vo, 25s. net. 





Crown 8vo, 6s, 


WOOLWICH MATHEMATICAL PAPERS 


FOR ADMISSION INTO THE ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY FOR 
Edited by E, J. Brooxsmitu, B.A., LL.M 


THE YEARS 1888-1897, 


[New “Eiitio n 





SIEPMANN’S FRENCH SERIES.—New Volume. 
LANNEAU D’ARGENT. Par Cnwartes DE 


BernakD. Edited by Louis Srrs, B.-és-L., French Master at Wellington 


College. Globe 8vo, 2s. 





MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSI Os. 


New Volume, 


LE VERRE D’EAU: a Comedy. By Scrizz. 


With an Introduction and Notes by F. F, Rocet, B.A. Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. 





JUNE NUMBER OF 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


Contains:—The Treasury 
Discipline in the Old Navy. 


by J. W. Mackail—A Oousin of Pickle. 
Divine. By W. Gowland Field.—Country Notes. 
Inn.—A Gentleman of Spain. 
By Stephen Gwynn. 


William Morris. 


Price 1s., 
Officer’s Wooing. 


By Cecil Lowis. 


Chaps. 4-6.— 


By H. W. Wilson.—An Eton Tutor: Theocritus., 


By Andrew 
ByS. 


Lang.—An Old German 
G. Tallentyre. III. The 


By David Haunay.—The French Academy,— 





JUNE NUMBER OF 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


ILLUSTRATED, PRICE ls. 4d., 


ConTAINs: 


THE SPANISH ARMADA. 


INTRODUCTION BY CAPTAIN ALFRED T. MAHAN, 


The Fate of the Armada. 


By W. F. TILTON. 


TOLEDO, THE IMPERIAL CITY OF SPAIN. 


By STEPHEN BONSAL. With Pictures by JOSEPH PENNELL. 


PICTURES FOR DON QUIXOTE. 


By W. D. HOWELLS. 


With Unpublished Drawings by Vierge. 
And Numerous other Steries and Articles of General Interest. 





JUNE NUMBER OF 


ST. NICHOLAS, 


ILLUSTRATED, PRICE 1s., 


ConTAINs : 


A STAMP COLLECTOR’S EXPERIENCE. By L, Irnwett, 


MY FIRST GUN. 


4N UNWILLING BALLOONIST. 
And Numerous other Stories for the Young. 


By Major J. B, Ponp. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


By I. M. Stropriver, 


WARD, LOCK AND COS NEW BOOKS. 


New Illustrated List, comprising over 3,000 Volumes in every department of 
Literature, will be sent post-free on application, 


THE JUNE 


WINDSOR MAGAZINE 


Commences a New Volume, and Surpasses every Sixpenny Magazine 
ever produced. 
It contains the following unparallelled attractions: 
THE FIRST LARGE INSTALMENT (PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED) OF 
“WITH NANSEN IN THE NORTH.” 
Lieut. Johansen’s Narrative, secured at Unprecedented Cost. 
The Story of Nansen’s expedition has hitherto been obtainable only at a prica 
a'most prohibitive to the masses, and the appearance of a record of 
THE TRAVEL EXPEDITION OF THE OENTURY in the pages of THE 
WINDSOR marks an entirely new departure in Magazine Literature, 
The Opening Chapters of a Splendid New Serial Story— 
** PHAROS.” By Guy Boornusy. 
Everyone remembers this Author’s DR. NIKOLA, which appeared in THB 
WINDSOR, and PHAROS is likely to create even a greater sengation. 


‘**THE DESTROYERS.” By Rupyarp Kirurna. 
Brilliant Stories and Articles by 
C. B. Fry, | Ernest E. Williams, Ethel Turner, 
Percy Andree, Harry Furniss, Cottrel Hoe. 


SIXPENCE, AS USUAL. 
JUST READY, GUY BOOTHBY’ NEW NOVEL, 


THE LUST OF HATE. is. 


THE LUST OF HATE. is. 
, By GUY BOOTHBY. 
Author of “ Dr, Nikola,” ‘* The Fascination of the King,” “The Beantifal 
White Devil,” &c., &c. 

**Most strangely and absorbingly interesting, and from the first to the last. 
pace compels and enthralls the attention of the reader.”—St. James’s Budget. 

“* A story full of action, with never-failing vigour and vivacity, abundance of 
exploits, and variety of adventurous interest.’"—Globe. 


A STARTLING NOVEL, 


A STOLEN LIFE. 6s. 
By M. McDONNELL BODKIN, QC., 
Author of “White Magic,” ‘‘Lord Edward Fitzgerald,” &c. 
“It may safely be said that the reader, young or old, who is not interested 
and entertained by this amazing excursion into the regions of hypnotic phenomena 
is not worth writing for.”—Morning Leader. 


- PIVE SPLENDID NEW 3s. 6d. NOVELS. 


JUST READY, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 33. 64. each, 
Profusely Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood, Francss Ewan, Powell Chase, 
and others. 

















A NEW NOVEL BY E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


AS A MAN LIVES. © 3s. 6d. 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 
Author of *‘ False Evidence,”’ ‘‘ The World’s Great Snare,” &. 
Mr. Oppenheim has never written a more powerfully interesting and dramatix 
work than this. From the first page to the last the reader's interest is en- 


chained. 
RICHARD MARSH’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE DATCHET DIAMONDS. 3s. 6d. 
By RICHARD MARSH, 
Author of ‘The Crime and the Criminal,” ‘* Philip Bennion’s Deatb,” &. 

* A thoroughly successful novel, exceedingly clever and unique in its strange 
developments. There is as exciting a series of adventures as any one could wish 
to go to bed upon.’’—Sheffield Telegraph. 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “TITUS,” 
Of which over 1,000,000 copies have been sold m America, 
€ > 
PRISONERS OF THE SEA. 3s. 6d. 
By FLORENCE M. KINGSLEY. 

“A well-written exciting story. Here in a wonderful romance of the seven- 
teenth century we have a novel of adventure that should take a very high place. 
among books of its kind.’’—Lloyd’s News, 


SIR TRISTRAM. 3s. 6d. 
By THOROLD ASHLBY. 
“ A novel which by genuine merit will achieve it: own rescue from the fate of 
the generality of present-day fiction.” —Aberdeen Free Press, 
A NEW WAR STORY. 
PHILIPPI THE GUARDSMAN. 3s. 6d. 
By T. B. THRELFALL. 

A stirring novel, dealing with one of the most critical periods in the history of. 
Europe. From the first page to the Jast the interest never flags, and the 
characters are drawn with a strong hand. 

A WORK OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE. 
Now ready, long 8vo, sewn, ls. 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “MADE IN GERMANY.” 


MARCHING BACKWARD. 1s. 
By ERNEST E. WILLIAMS, 
Author of ‘Made in Germany,” ‘*The Imperial Heritage,” &c. 
A brilliant treatise on the burning question of increased foreign competition 
and depressed home industries, with the causes and remedies of those evils, 
NOW READY. 
THE BEST AND FIRST UP-TO-DATE BIOGRAPHY OF MR. GLADSTONE, 
ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. Revised and carefully brought up to date day 
by day, with Record of the Death Scene, &c., demy 8vo, art linen, gilt, 5s. 


WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE, 
STATESMAN AND SCHOLAR. 
A LITERARY AND ORITIOAL BIOGRAPHY, 
Edited by DAVID WILLIAMSON. 
Illustrated with 16 Full-page Plates, printed on the finest Art Paper, and inclading 
many Portraits of Mr. Gladstone and Family not hitherto accessible. 3 

For attractive appearance, cheapness, reliability, research, and literary finish, 

this book cannot be surpassed by any biography of Mr. Gladstone. 
The aim in compiling this volume has been to give a careful chronicle of the 
life’s work of Mr. Gladstone, not only asa politician and orator, but also in the 
fields of literature, theology, philanthropy, and home life, 














WARD, LOCK, & CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & 6€0.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. ANDREW LANG. 


THE MAKING OF RELIGION. By Ayprew 


Lana. 8vo, 12s, [On June 1st. 

*,* This book examines the prevalent scientific ideas as to the origin of the 
beliefs in the Soul and in God. e result of criticism and comparison of evi- 
«lence, savage and civilised, is to indicate that the belief in the Soul is supported 
by facts which Materialism cannot explain. The belief in God, again, far from 
being evolved ont of the worship of ghosts (as is commonly alleged by anthropo- 
logists), is proved to occur where ghosts are not yet worshipped. The argument 
is finally applied to the current hypotheses of the origin of the Hebrew religion. 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE 


MORAL INSTINOT. By ALExanDER SuTHERLAND, M.A. 2 vols, 8vo, 283, 
**A work which, from the fulness of its information, the interesting way in 
which that information is conveyed, the importance? of its subject, and the 
ability and ski/l which it everywhere displays, should not fail to gain the writer 
cordial recognition.”—Scotsman. 


THE CHEVERELS OF CHEVEREL MANOR. 


By Lady NrwpieaTs-NEWbDEGATE, Author of “Gossip from a Muniment 
Room.” With 6 Illustrations from Family Portraits, Svo, 10s. 6d. 

*,* This book deals with incidents in the family life of Sir Roger Newdigate, 
of Arbury, in Warwickshire, and his second wife, Hester Mundy, the period 
covered being 1719-1806, Incidentally it gives the real history of the principal 
actors in George Eliot’s “ Mr, Gilfil’s Love-Story.” 


W. G. WILLS: Dramatist _ Painter. By 


Freeman WILLS. With Photogravure Portrait, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

**One cannot but endorse the claim advanced for Mr. Wills by his biographer, 
who has executed a difficult task with remarkable delicacy and true fraternal 
affection, that he restored poetry to the stage at a time when the poetic drama 
was supposed to be dead, and successfully took up the thread of history plays when 
managers were saying that Shakespeare spelled ruin.””— World, 


MEMORIAL EDITION OF BALL’S ALPINE GUIDE. 


THE ALPINE GUIDE. By the late Jonn 


Bat, F.R.S., &c., President of the Alpine Club. A New Edition, Recon- 
structed and Revised on behalf of the Alpine Club by W. A, B. Coouinag, 
pst of Magdalen College, Oxford, and formerly Editor of the Alpine 
Journal, 


Vol. I. THE WESTERN ALPS: the Alpine Region, South of the Rhono 


Valley, from the Col de Tenda to the Simplon Pass, With 9 New aud Revised ' 


Maps, crown 8vo, 12s, net. [On June Ist. 


ON FAILURE OF BRAIN POWER, its. 


Nature and Treatment. By Jutrus Autuaus, M.D., Consulting Physician 
to the Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis, Regent’s Park. Fifth Edition, 
with Coloured Plate and Engravings, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


NEW STORY BY MRS. WALFORD. 


LEDDY MARGET. By L. B. Watrrorp, 


Author of “Mr. Smith,” *‘ Iva Kildare,” &. Crown Svo, 6s. [On June Ist. 


See LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE for June for LADY 


GRISELDA’S DREAM: a Comedy in Dialogue, 
by Miss MAY MORRIS (Mrs. Sparling). 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


JUNE. Price Sixpence. 
Tue DuennaoraGenivus. Ohaps.16-18{ ALkestis, By Arthur L, Salmon, 


(concluded). By M. E. Francis (Mrs. | Day Y GRISELDA’ 
Francis Blundell), Author of “In a | ey pa’s Dream. By May 


North-Country Village,” &. MoperN Tanauace Tracnine, By 
TRIALS OF THE WIFE oF A LITERARY Mre. Lecky. 

Man. By K. A Tsar AND A Bear. By Fred Wishaw. 
Gert TricHarT’s Sanctuary. By A.| AT THESIGN Or THE SHIP, By Andrew 

H. D. Cochrane. Lang. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 











iii 
THE WORKS OF “E. vy, 5» 


Bound in cloth and parchment, and Illustrated, 5s. 
NINTH EDITION, 


a DAYS AND HOURS IN A GARDEN. 
‘To all who would know somthing of the delight that 
recommend the book.’’— Spectator. ’ . at ® garden can afford wy 
SEOOND AND REVISED EDITION, 
Bound in parchment and Illustrated, 63, 


ROS ROSARUM : 


| Dew of the Ever-Living Rose, gathered from the Poets’ 
| a of Many Lands, by “‘E. V. B.” oets’ Gardens 
= iterary garden of great variety avd beauty, upon whioh th f 
have expended a world of patience and taste.”"—Glusgow Herald. © editor mast 
Bound in cloth and parchment, and Illustrated, 53, 


A GARDEN OF PLEASURE. 
**The book is a beautiful record of a beautiful thing, and ig 
thoughts and quaint faucies."—Manchester Guardian. ” fall of tender 
Bound in parchment and Illustrated, 6s. 


A BOOK OF THE HEAVENLY BIRTHDAYS. 


“ Perfect in ty pe and illustrations, and antique in binding and appearances 


The quotations are all carefully selected and are very beautiful.” — Scottish Leader 


The above Four Works enclosed = a Handsome Old Gold Cloth 
ox, 25s, 





In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


THE GROWTH AND INFLUENCE OF MUSIC In 


RKLATION TO CIVILISATION. By Henry Tipper. 
** A very welcome volume. It gives a very clear and succinct narrative of the 
development of the musical art.”’—Aberdeen Free Press, 


In crown Svo, cloth, Illustrated, 6s, 


DANTE AT RAVENNA: a Study. By Carnerryp 


Mary Puitiimore, Author of “Studies in Italian Literature,” “The 
Warrior Medici,” “‘ Fra Angelico,” “Selections from the Sermons of Padre 
Agostina Da Montefeltro,” &c. 
“The outcome of enthusiasm and scholarship......will be heartily welcomed by 
the lovers of Dante ’’—Globe. 
* An interesting account of Ravenna in the fourteenth century and Dante's 
life there...... Sympathetically written.”— Glasgow Herald, 


WITH A PHOTOGRAPHIO PORTRAIT TAKEN BY MILLET’S 
SON-IN-LAW.—In demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


J. F. MILLET AND RUSTIC ART. By Henry Narczty 


(Henry Gartrn), Author of ‘‘ The Mummer, and other Poems.” 
** The book throws light on the singular character of the man, his religions 
| attitude to his art, his profound seriousness, all the qualities that distinguish 
| his work from that of all other landsoape painters.”—Literature. 
| The description in the earlier portion of the volume of the Hague country— 
| that desolate spur which runs out into the Channel to the north-west of 
| Cherbourg, where Millet passed his youth—is of so much interest and so well 
| written that there are few who will put the book down until they havo finished 
it.”’—St. James’s Gazette, Aes 
| «Mr. Naegely has devoted to his subject not only entk tic appreciation 
| but literary style of no mean order.”— Bookseller. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 











Just published, FOURTH EDITION, Revised. 


THE HANDY GUIDE TO NORWAY. 


By THOMAS B. WILLSON, M.A. 


With Maps, and Appendices on the History of Norway, Fishing Notes and 
Photography, Glacier Climbing, and Cycling in Norway. 
“Small, handy, business-like, and trustworthy.”—The Times, 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 











May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





A pure Solution, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, Century, 1827-1852. Taken chiefly from the 
Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


NOW READY, PRICE 8. 
SIDE LIGHTS ON THE 
CONFLICTS OF METHODISM 


during the Second Quarter of the Nineteenth 


Notes of the late Rev. Joseph Fowler of the 
Debates in the Wesleyan Conference. A Cen- 
tenary Contribution tothe Constitutional 
History of Methodiem. With a Biographical 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. Ritory ot Ree neat hd. 


President of the Conference, 1879. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 188 


Our opinion of the book may be inferred from 
the fact that we have read it from beginning to end 
with such absorbed interest that it has not been 
pessible to omit a single page.”’—Methodist Recorder. 

“Dr. Gregory has made in this portly volume & 
valuable contribution to the history of Methodism. 

—Manchester Guardian. 
CASSELL & OO., Ltd., London; and all Booksellers. 








WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


Liability under this Act is underwritten by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural Qocua on being subjected to powerful 


4) ; t oil 
hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of Ol's 
STEER L PEN 8. sa forusea finely flavoured powder—“ Cocoaine” 


§ a product which, when prepared with boiling water, 
a See has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with 
many, beneficially taking the place. Its active prin- 





Established 1849. Capital, £1,000,000. 


Accident Assurance. Fidelity Guarantee. NOTICE.—In future the InpEx to the “‘ SpecTaTOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from | 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July, Cloth Cases for 
tre Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any | pathic Oheuists, Loudon. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 








ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the —, 
Sold only in Jabelled tins, If unable to obtain it o 
your tradesman, a tin will be sent post-free for nine 
stamps.—JAM'S EPPS and Ov., Limited, Howmo- 


A. VIAN, Secretary. Bookseller or Newsagent, or fromthe Office, at 1/d each. 
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Messrs ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE 

and CO. beg to announce that they 
have just published a very Important 
Work entitled 

wo NATIVE NARRATIVES OF 


INY IN DELHI. ‘Trans!ated from 
ae ee by tre lite CHARLES THEOPHILUS 
MercaLFe, 0.8 I. (Bengal Crvil Service), Demy 
8yo, with large Map and 2 Portraits, 12s, 

Also a Notable Volume by EDWIN 
LAWRENCE GODKIN entitled 
UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES OF 

DEMOCRACY. Large c:own 8vo, 6. net. 





HE POTENTATE. By Frances 
ForBEs-ROBEKTSON. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
The Academy says:—“* A steel-bright romance of 


Middle Ages.” are: 
a vall Mall Gazette says:—“ A fascinating ro- 


he Daily Graphic eays:—“ A book far above the 
ordinary.” 


THE MACMAHON ; or, The Story of 
the Seven Johus. By OwEN Buayney. Crown 
80, 6s. 

The Scotsman says :—‘*Sets its action azainst the 
background of the events that followei the battle 
of the Boyne...... strongly conceived and admirably 

itten.”” ; : 

"The Manchester Courter says:—‘‘ An Irish story, 

and a very good cne too.” 


THE DARK WAY OF LOVE. 
By OwaR_Es LE Gorric. Trans!ated by EpiTH 
Wingate RinpER. Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Scoteman says :—“ The present story is crowned 
by the French Academy...... it is a love tragedy...... 
Mrs, Rinder’s translation is arti-tic and satisfactory 
cannot but interest strongly everyone who takes 
it up.” 


A NORTHERN HIGHWAY OF THE 


TSAR. By AuBYN TReEVOR-BatTtye, Author of 
“TIce-Bound on Kolguey.” Ilustrated, crown 





8vo, 63. 

The Daily Chronicle says:—“‘ A large public will 
welcome the book.” 

The Daily Telegraph speaks enthusiastically of ‘‘ the 
alventurous journey chronicled in these pages,” 

The Morning Post, describing this “spirited narra- 
tive,” says:—‘ Horses and reindeer were buried in 
swamps and recovered by great effort, bridzes were 
improvised where rivers cou'd not b= passed b7 other 
means, and still the author went on.’’ 


DANTE’S TEN HEAVENS: a Study 


in the Paradiso. By EDMUND GARDNER. Demy 
8vo, 12s. 

The Scotsman says:—* A valuable addition to any 
Dante Library.” 

The Daily Chronicle srys:—* A fascinating and 
masterly book......he is equipped with the reqnisite 
knowledge of medizeval thoughts anitimes. Whilst 
in perfect sympathy with the spirit of Dante and 
Aquinas, Bernard and Bonaventure, Francis and 
Dominic, he betrays no partisanship, but shows; the 
proper imparti-lity of culture,. His book is an 
elaborate and erudite exposition of the ‘ Paradiso,’ ” 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 


Edited by AuGuSriInK BirRrELL. With Frontis- 
pieces by Alex. Aust-d, # Reproduction of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ Portrait. 6 vols. feap. 8vo, 
cloth, paper label, or gilt extra, 2s. net per vol.; 
= half-morocco, 3s. net per vol. Sold in sets 
only. 

The [ilustrated London News says: —‘* Far and 
away the best Boswell, I should say, for the ordinary 
book-lover, now on the market.” 

The St. James’s Budget says: —‘‘The volumes, 
which are light, and s9 well bound that they open 
per anywhere, are exceedingly pleasant to handie 
and read,” 

The Review of Reviews says:—** Constable’s edition 
will long remain the best both for the general reader 
and the scholar.” 


CONSTABLE’S REPRINT OF 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS: the 


FAVOURITE KDITION of SIR WALTER 
SCOTT. With all the Original Plates and 
Vignettes (Re-engraved), in 48 vols. feap. 8v0, 
cloth, paper label title, ls. 6d. net per vol.; also 
cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. net per vol.; and half- 
leather gilt, 23, 64. net per vol. 
The Glasgow Herald says :—“ This is one of the most 
charming editions of the Waverley Novels that we 
know, as well as one of the cheapest in the market.” 


THE PASTON LETTERS, 1492-1590 


Edited by JAMES GAIRDNER, of the Public Record 

Office. 3 vols. feip, 8vo, with 3 Photogravure 

Frontisnieces, cloth, gilt extra, or paper label, 

uncut, 16s, net. 

he Scotsman says :— This edition, which was 
firs: published some twenty years ago, is the standard 
edition of these remarkable historical d rcuments, and 
conta ns upwards of four hundred /etters in addition 
to those published by Frere in 1823. The reprint is 








in three small and compact volumes, and should be | 
Welcome to students of history as giving au important | 


Work in a convenient form.” 


The Manchester Guardian says:—‘One of the | 


monuments of English historical scholarship that 
Leeds no commendation,” 
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WESTMINSTER, 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE :— 


On Sune roth will be published, 


Crown 8vo, 6s., 





ECK OF 


BANNISDALE, 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” ‘ Marcella,” 


“Sir George Tressady,” &c. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Risks? By John Glover. 
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By Robert C. 
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NEW VOLUME. 
ENGLISH NATIONAL EDUCA- 
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THE ANGLICAN REVIVAL, 


By 
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HIGHER ARITHMETIC AND 
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Army, and other Examinations. By Epwakp 
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Service Institute, Dublin. Crown S8vo, clo:b, 
with Answers, 33. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS: Practica! 
aud Theoret'cal, First Year’s Course. By Jonny 
G. Kerr, M.A., Head Master, Allan Glen's 
School, Glasgow. Crown 8vo, ¢ oth, ls. 64, 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY: Prac- 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS 





TALKS WITH MR. GLADSTONE, 


By the Hon. L. A. TOLLEMACHE, 


Anthor of “‘ Benjamin Jowett,” “Safe Studies,” &c. With a Portrait of Mr. Gladstone. Large erown vo, 63, 


(Ready June 4th, 





HARROW 


SCHOOL. 


Edited by E. W. HOWSON and G. TOWNSEND WARNER. 
With a Preface by EARL SPENCER, K.G., D.0.L., Chairman of the Governors of Harrow School, 
And Oontributions by Old Harrovians and Harrow Masters. 


Tilnstrated with a large nomber of Original Full-page and other Pen-and-ink Drawings by Mr. Herbert Marshall, With several Photogravure Portraits and 
Reproductions of Objects of Interest. In 1 vol. crown 4to, £1 1s. net; a numbered Laryze- Payer Edition, limited to 150 copies, £3 33. not. 





NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


A MINGLED YARN. 


The Autobiography of Edward Spencer Mott (Nathaniel Gubbins), 
formerly Lieutenant in the 19th Regt., and sometime Actor, 
Sportsman, and Journalist. 

Large crown 8vo, 12s. ¢d. 


Truth.—“It is most interesting reading and gives you glimpses of many 
strange by-ways of life and of all eurts and conditions of men.” 





SEVENTH EDITION. 


THE KING WITH TWO FACES, 
Spectator.—" A i COLERIDGE. ¢. 


A REPUTATION FOR A SONG. 


By MAUD OXENDEN, Author of “ Interludes.” Cloth, 6% 
Scotsman.— A capital piece of latter-day fiction.” 





Biography and General 
Literature. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


MANY MEMORIES OF MANY PEOPLE. 


By Mrs. M. 0. Simpson (née Nassau-Senior). 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 
Truth.—“A perfectly delightful book of gossip about men and women of his- 
torical importance.” 


LETTERS OF MARY SIBYLLA HOLLAND. 


Selected and Edited by her Son, BerNagD HOLLAND. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
THIRD EDITION. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AUBREY DE VERE. 


1 vol., with Portrait, demy 8vo, 16s. 


A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, Prin- 


cipal of Newnham College, Cambridge. By her Niece, BLancuk CLovuau. 
With 2 Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


THIRD EDITION. 


STYLE. By Watrer Rateica, Professor of 


English Literature at University College, Liverpool, Author of ‘The 
English Novel,” “ Robert Louis Stevenson,”’ &. Crown 8vo, 53. 


STUDIES IN EARLY VICTORIAN LITERA- 


TURE. By Freperic Hagagison, M.A., Author of ‘* The Choice of Books,” 
&c. Cloth, 3s. 64. 


THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. By the 


Very Rev. S. Rernotps Horr, Dean of Rochester. With the orizinal 
Illustrations from Sketches by Leech aud Thackeray. Twelfth Thousand, 
crown 8yo, 6s. 


OLD ENGLISH GLASSES. An Account of 


Glass Drinking-Vessels in England from Karly Times to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century, By ALBERT HARTSHORNK, F.S.A. Illustrated by 
about 70 Tinted Plates and several hundred Illustrations in the Text. 
Super-royal 4to, £3 3a, net. 


THE CHIPPENDALE PERIOD IN ENGLISH 


FURNILURE. By K. Warren Ciovston. With 200 Illustrations by the 
Author, demy 4to, handsomely bound, 21s. net. 


TWO BOOKS OF TALES FROM WAGNER. 


WAGNER’S HEROES. Parsifal—Tann- 


hiuser—Lohengrin—Hans Sachs. By Constance Maup. Illustrated by H. 
G. Fell. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 53. 


WAGNER'S HEROINES. Brunhilda— 


Senta—Isolda, By Constance Mavp, Illustrated by T. W. Maud. Crown 
8vo, 5s. : 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. By Sir Atrrep 


Mitner, K.C.B., Gvernor of Cape Colony and High Commissioner to South 
Africa. Popular Edition, with Map, and full details of the British position 
and responsibilities, 7s. 6d. 


THE CHANCES OF DEATH, and other 


Studies in Evolution, By Kart Pearson, F.R.S., Author of ‘The Ethic 
of Free Thought,” &c. 2 vols, demy Svo, with Illustrations, 25s. net. 


HABIT AND INSTINCT: a Study in 


Heredity. By C. LLoxp Moxaay, Author of “ Animal Life and Intelligence.” 
Demy 8v0, 16s, 





Sport and Travel. 
WITH THE BRITISH MISSION TO MENE- 


LIK, 1897. By Count GuricuEn, Captain Grenadier Gnards, Intelligence 
Otiver to the Mission, With numerous Illustrations by the Author and a 
Map. Demy &vo, l6:. 

SLATIN PASHA’S GREAT WORK. 


FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. By 


Statin Pasua, O.B. Translated by Lieut.-Col. WincaTE, D.S.0. New and 
Popular Edition, 6s, 
MAJOR MAQDONALD AND UGANDA. 


SOLDIERING & SURVEYING IN BRITISH 


EAST AFRICA. By Major Macponatp, R.E. Illustrated from Photo. 
graphs and Sketches by the Author, and by numerous Maps, Demy 8vo, l6s. 


WILD NORWAY. With Chapters on the 


Swedish Highlands, Spitzbergen, and Denmark. By AReL CuHapmax, 
Author of “ Wild Spain,” &c, Fully Iilustrated by the Author and Charles 
Whymper. Demy 8vo, 16s, 


THE EXPLORATION OF THE CAUCASUS. 


By Dovertas W. FRESHFIELD, lately President of the Alpine Club, and 
Honorary Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. LIllustrated by 
3 Panoramas, 74 Full-page Photogravures, about 140 Illustrations in the 
Text, and 4 Uriginal Maps. In 2 vols. large 4to, 600 pages, £3 3s, net. 


The Sportsman’s Library. 


Edited by the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
Library Edition, 15s. a volume, 
Large Paper Edition (limited to 200 copies), £2 23, a volume, 
NEW VOLUME#E.—JUST OUT. 


THE CHASE, THE TURF, AND THE ROAD, 


By Nimrov. With a Photegravure Portrait of the Author by D. Maclise, 
K.A., and with Coloured, Pnotogravure, and other Plates from the Original 
Illustrations by Alken, and several Reproductions of Old Portraits. 


VOLUMES ALREADY ISSURD. 


I.—THE LIFE OF A FOX, and THE DIARY OF A 
HUNTSMAN. By Tuomas Smitu, Master of the Hambledon aud 
Pytchley Hounds, 

Il.—A SPORTING TOUR THROUGH THE NORTHERN 
PARTS OF ENGLAND AND GRKal Pak OF TH HIGH. 
LANDS OF SCOTLAND. By Col. T. THornron, of Thorarille 
Royal, in Yorkshire. 


III.—THE SPORTSMAN IN IRELAND. By a Cosmopo.it. 
IV.—REMINISCENCES OF A HUNTSMAN. By the Hon. 


GRANTLEY F, BERKELEY. 


V.—THE ART OF DEER STALKING. By Wittiiam Sczorz. 


Books for the Country House. 
POULTRY-KEEPING AS AN INDUSTRY 


FOR FARMERS AND COTTAGERS. By Epwagp Brows, F.L.S. New 
and completely Revised Kdition, 4to, 63. 


PLEASURABLE POULTRY-KEEPING. by 


Epwakp Browy, F.L.S. Fully Llustrated, cloth, 23. 6d. 


A BOOK ABOUT THE GARDEN AND THE 


GARDENER. By the Very Rev. 8S. Reyyotps Hous, Dean of Rochester. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6:. 


* 

A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very 
Rev. S. Rrrnotps Hour, Dean of Rochester. Fifteenth Fdition, Illustrated 
by H. G. Moon and G. Elgood. Presentation Edition with Coloured Plates, 
10s. 6d.; Popular Edition, 33. 6d, 
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